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An American Shipmaster’s 
Victory. 


The readers of the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine will remember some articles pub- 
lished a few months since, showing 
the impolicy and inhumanity of cer- 
tain regulations in the Liverpool 
Docks. It will give them great satis- 
faction to learn, that those regulations 
have been happily changed through 
the energy of their and our friend, 
Capt. E. Kuicur, now Agent of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, at 
San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 


Capt. Knight and the Liverpool 
Dock Committee. 


Many of our readers may be ignor- 
ant of the structure and uses of the 
London and Liverpool Docks. It 
should be understood that the ine- 
quality of water, by reason of tides, 
and especially by high or long contin- 
ued winds, renders shipping very in- 
secure without ‘artificial protection. 
Accordingly vast spaces are surround- 
ed by massive granite walls, forming 
hage basins or rectangular reservoirs, 

Vou xxiv, Ne. vim, 


capable of containing variously from 
one to five hundred vessels each.— 
The entrance is defended, as in canal 
locks, with water gates. Ships enter- 
ing at high tide have always a secure 
berth, and ample depth of water. ; Vast 
ranges of warehouses are built around 
the sides of these docks, and are em- 
ployed in connection with them for 
commercial purposes. — 

Tt happened about the’ year 1800 
that the citizens of Liverpool, upon 
the occurrence of a fire in connection 
with one of these docks, petitioned 
Parliament to have a clause inserted 
in the charter of the city, by which all 
fires and lights should be forbidden on 
board of vessels lying in these docks, 
lest, pent up together, and lying con- 
tiguous to those enormous warehous- 
es, there should be terrible conflagra- 
tions. 

The results were most disastrous 
to the moral and social interests of all 
foreign sailors. The English sailor 
arriving in port was discharged. But 
American and other foreign sailors, 
forbidden to have fire on ship board, 
or even lights, could not remain in the 
damp, cold, and cheerless darkness ot 
the forecastle, and of necessity were 
driven to lodging houses. These were 
of the worst description. The sailor 
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was debauched, plucked, and ruined. 
Indeed, a crew, after a few weeks’ 
stay in Liverpool, became so demoral- 
ized and enfeebled, that they were 
scarcely capable of doing duty for the 
first half, and by far the most danger- 
ous portion, of the home voyage. 

The same regulations did not pre- 
vail in the London docks, and the con- 
trast between the moral condition of 
crews and officers sailing tu Liverpool 
and London was the strongest testi- 
mony of the pernicious results of this 
regulation. Shipmasters have told us 
that it wasa rare thing for a young 
man running between New York and 
Liverpool ever to rise or turn out well. 
The temptations were sure to over- 
power him, and early to fasten habits 
upon him fatal to good conduct and 
trustworthiness. 

This state of things continued al- 
most without an effort at remedy, 
though withe many sighs and mourn-. 
ings on the part of benevolent men 
‘concerned in American shipping, for 
fifty years, In September of 1851 the 
restriction was taken off, and now both 
fire and lights are permitted In the 
Liverpool Docks. 

The history of the effort by which 
this result was produced is worthy of 
narration, if for nothing else, to show 
how much one resolute man can effect 
if he have a kind heart and a deter- 
mined purpose. 

Captain Hben. Knight, then of the 
packet ship New Wor tp, determined 
in the year 1850 to have this gross 
wrong righted. Many of his fellow 
shipmasters said that there was no 
use in stirring; that’nothing could be 
done ; that he was not in America, 
where people were used to such inter- 
ference. 

With a few noble English gentle- 
men, who agreed to back him in this 
movement, and with the European 
Times on his side, he began. Col- 
lecting information, he laid it before 
the Dock Committee. They lamented 
the evils, sighed, and did nothing. A 
series of articles were written by 
an eminent English writer, Charles 
Mackay, Esq., and appeared,we believe, 
in the European Times. After wait- 
ing a while, and finding that the Dock 
Committee would do nothing, Captain 
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Knight called a public meeting, pro- 
cured suitable officers, speakers, and 
made a strong speech himself, utter- 
ing such noble sentiments as these: 


“T have no personal object,” said 
he, “in trying to remove this cruel 
restriction. J mean,” he continued, 
“that I am warm and comfortable at 
my hotel, the Waterloo, every night. 
There I can partake of every neces- 
sary of life, and it may be, of every 
luxury. But when I think of my crew, 
the men in whose morals and comforts 
I am compelled, by conscientious 
conviction, to take an interest,— 
when I reflect that they are far 
away from their homes, and must ei- 
ther find their way to a damp: ham- 
mock on ship board, in the depth of 
winter, without a candle to Jight or a 
fire to warm them, and that they must 
either sit in this state of privation on 
board the vessel which ought to be 
their HomE, or become the inmates of 
a low boarding-house, with every 
temptation surrounding them to injure 
their morals and their health—I am, I 
confess, amazed at the cruelly which 
dictated the deprivation, and at the 
folly, not to say wickedness, which 
has continued it. $ 

* Liverpool,” he added, “is the only 
seaport in the world where a system 
so unjust and tyrannous exists. I have 
been in every seaport of any extent 
on the face of the habitable globe, and 
this port is the only one where a com- 
mander can be said to be without any 
parental authority over his crew.” 

Finding that a more potent lever 
must be applied, Capt. Knight availed 
himself of the existence of a rival 
Dock Company, upon the opposite 
side of the Mersey, the Birkenhead 
Dock Company. Their docks were 
not yet completed; the time prescrib- 
ed by the charter had nearly expired, 
and the conductors were much dis- 
couraged, 

The great American house of 
Brown, Shiply & Co. entered into- 
negotiations with this Company to re- 
move the great bulk of American ship- 
ping from the Liverpool Docks to 
those of Birkenhend, upon the com- 
pletion of the Docks, if this unjust re- 
striction upon lights and fire were not 
removed. It was needful to obtain 
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from Parliament an extension of time $ thing I have undertaken, and IT am 
for the completion of the docks. Capt. ; hardly likely to fail in this effort, 
Knight went up to London, asked for ; for Iam prepared to show the Dock 
a Committee of Parliament, went per- $ authorities that more real danger is at 
sonally before it, and gave such an ; present to be apprehended from the 
unanswerable statement of facts and § irregular and illegitimate use of lights 
reasons as gained for him the result $ on shipboard, than from their use un- 
sought. § der proper and judicious regulations.” 
This done, upon his return voyage § He went further, and added, that “If 
to New York, in September of 1850, ¢ the Dock Committee would not listen 
we believe, he procured a meeting of § to reason, he would bring with him, 
the principal ship owners and shippers, § as the contributions of the merchants 
and obtained from them a strong pa- ¢ of New York, the sum of fifty thou- 
per, complaining of the evils of the 3 sand dollars for the payment of the 
regulation of the Liverpool Docks, and ¢ fines exacted by the Dock Committee, 
declaring their intention to remove 3 and that every American vessel would 
their whole interest to Birkenhead if? immediately light fires in the Docks, 
the grievances were not remedied. and blaze away, in defiance of all the 
This was a home thrust. The m- 2 acts of Parliament in that case made 
TEREST of Liverpool was threatened. 3 and provided.” 
The Dock Committee woke up. They The European Times, in announc- 
were amazed to see things hurried $ ing this beneficent change, holds the 
so; they always meant to do some- ? following language : 
thing, but they thought the Captaine “When the new regulations have 
unnecessarily in haste. He thought 2 been a few years in existence, people 
differently, and would notdelay. The 
result was an application to Parlia- 
ment to change the clause of their 
charter so that fire and lights might be 
permitted. The petition was granted. 
And on the 9th of September, 1851, 
we believe, the sailors were for the 
first time allowed in Liverpool the pri- 
vilege accorded in every other port of 


the globe, of making their ship com- $ fc 
fortable by warmth and cheerful single day while in port; whereas, 
light. formerly, such was the effect of spend- 


will marvel how they could, for halfa 
While Capt. Knight was much , ing the nights on shore, that every 


century, have subjected the poor tar 
to such a barbarous and cruel regula- 
tion ; but few of them, in all probabil- 
ity, will care to remember that they 
owe the change to one clever, ener- 
getic and philanthropic man—Captain 
Knight, of the New World.” 

Since the change, a shipmaster in- 
forms us that his crew did not lose a 


debted for suggestions and for co-ope- $ man lost from six days to eight and 
ration to many English gentlemen, 5 ten, and sometimes their whole time. 
yet it is agreed that he was himself ¢ The men are better fed, better lodged, 
not only the prime mover, but the en- $ more contented on ship board ,than 
ergetic leader throughout, withont $ they could be in boarding houses ; and 
whom the reform would not have $ it is said that the harpy shops and 
been effected. All honor to his phi-~ dens do not take, by a pound a week, 
lanthropy, his zeal, and his determined § so much as before this change. When 
perseverance! It is a more gratifying the number of these places is consid- 
victory because achieved by an Amer- § ered, the saving is very great. ‘Thou- 
ican shipmaster. It shows what reso- § sands of young men will owe their 
Jution can doin a good cause. It is very preservation, their success in life, 
an example which ought not to fall § and their very life itself, to this most 
to the ground. If Christians had the } philanthropic reform. We may even 
same fearless decision, the same in- ° hope to see in the Liverpool trade 
vincible. determination that Captain ¢ what has never been seen, but what 
Knight had, what would they not ¢ is not uncommon in the London ships, 
achieve? Said he, when one predict- 3 —yonng men rising through all the 
ed failure— : grades of service to the command of 

“] have never yet failed in any ? ships. There is not now, probably a 
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single man that ever rose to be ship- 
master, who sailed as a boy to Liver- 
pool. They were destroyed too soon. 

We ourselves crossed the ocean 
with Captain Knight while he was in 
the very midst of this work, and re- 
member not only his deep and truly 
Christian interest, but also the entire 
certainty with which he reckoned on 
success. “1 wiiu succeed !” said he. 
Let that be every young man’s motto, 
“T winx succeed !” and he witt.— 
Independent. 


From the New York Recorder. 


Illustration of Faith. 
A LETTER FROM A RETIRED SHIP- 
MASTER, 


Mr. Editor :—Since I last saw you 
in Philadelphia, I have had the pleas- 
ure of being at home, and hope, with 
the blessing of God, that after nearly 
thirty-five years of exposure and buf- 
feting upon the ocean, I shall be able 
to remain with those who are so dear 
tome. The business I have entered 
into will require my constant attend- 
ance, with no little exertion on my 
part; but if I can gain a livehhood for 
those who are dependent upon me for 
support, it is enough. I shall proba- 
bly miss those exciting scenes to which 
I have all my life been accustomed, 
and other and new duties will devolve 
upon me; and the question now is, 
and a very important one, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me todo? But again 
Task myself if I do heartily respond 
to any duty that does or may devolve 
upon me, and find it difficult to answer 
the question to my own satisfaction ; 
and then [ feel so perfectly empty, 
with so little talent or ability to do any 
thing, that Iam at once discouraged ; 
but then again, I think, to whom little 
is given but litle is required, and God 
loves a cheerful giver—the widow’s 
two mites were accepted. This led 
me to think how grateful to our feel- 
ings, in this life, is a hearty response 
when difficult and even dangerous du- 
ties must be performed. 

In one of my voyages across the 
Atlantic, in 185 , we left the coast of 
America in midsummer bound to the 


north of Europe. Our passage had 
been rather tedious, light winds, and 
more than an ordinary quantity of fog- 


gy, thick weather, but we reached the. 


north channel] without accident or any 
thing worthy of notice, in twenty-nine 
days. The appearance of the weather, 
however, for many days, was such as 
to induce more than an ordinary de- 
gree of caution, more, I believe, or as 
much from a sort of instinctive feeling 
acquired by constant practice and long 
experience on the ocean, than from 
any very bad appearance of the weath- 
er, or course of reasoning. _We made 
the land ‘about Innisterhull, North of 
Treland, bound into Loch Foyle— 
Thick, dark weather; could get no 
pilot, nor could we hardly expect one 
in such weather. Hauled off and 


and stood for the Scoteh coast and isl- 


ands. Did not much like the idea of 
having them under our lee; hove 
about, and stood for the coast of Ire- 
land; made the land again, blowing 
heavy under double-reefed topsails.— 
The barometer, that most useful in- 
strument to seamen, thanks to science, 
began to give warning, and the mercu- 
ry sank very low for the season.— 
Wind veering to the southward. It’s 
time for us to get clear of the land. 
Carried all the sail we could to the 
north-westward. Those Hebrides are 
under our lee; a bad place—don’t 
much like it; the current very strong, 
now Setting in this direction, now that, 
at different times of tide, as it ebbed 
and flowed through those various 
channels and openings. At midnight 
the wind shifted suddenly to the north 
westward, and blew almost a hurri- 
cane. Wore ship. Sail was reduced 
one after another, until we were hove 
to under a close-reefed maintopsail, 
and endeavored to place the ship so 
as to have the longest draft up chan- 
nel, if the gale should continue, of 
which there was every appearance.— 
All was now done that could be done ; 
our only hope was that He who holds 
the winds in his fists would say to it, 
“ Peace, be still!” yet it continued to 
blow for thirty-six hours; it fairly 
roared. “Uncommon weather this 
for the time of year,” was the remark 
often made by the mates; “certainly 
it can’t blow this way much longer.” 
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“T can’t say; there is no telling.”— 
Every hour we were driving nearer 
the land, quite helpless; and almost 
certain destruction awaited us, unless 
the gale abated. But it blows even 
harder! A sudden gust strikes us! 
The old ship tugged and reeled, but it 
was too much. The foot-rope of the 
maintopsail parted, and the sail burst 
like a clap of thunder, and with a re- 
port almost as loud; the main-lifts 
parted; some of our sails blew adrift ; 
the topsail, although a new sail, went 
to atoms in a moment; and things 
were flying about us in wild confusion. 
No time for long stories. “ Haul aft 
the storm-spencer-sheet, my lads, and 
keep the ship to the wind, or the sea 
will board us and sweep the decks.” 
Tt was done ; but before the ship could 
gather herself up, one of those ugly 
customers, a most tremendous over- 
grown sea, reared his crest and broke 
across the deck, nearly burying us.— 
Providentially, we had good warning, 
and saw it coming, and the word was 
passed, “ Look out for yourselves, fore 
and aft!’ and every one took a posi- 
tion to keep from being washed over- 
board. When the water cleared off, 


and we had shaken ourselves, we look- 


ed round. All was right; “none 
missing,’ was the report. What 
next? “Mr. G., what do you think? 
Can we bend that spare topsail, blow- 
ing as it does?” “Yes, sir, if any 
body can, and if it can be done.”— 
“ Call the men aft.” They came. “My 
lads, the land is under our lee; there 
is no telling how long this gale will 
last, nor in what position we shall find 
ourselves at. daylight; we must be 
prepared for the worst, and the want 
of sail may be fatal to us. Bad as it is 


we must bend that maintopsail.” “Ay, 


ay, sir!” was the cheerful response ; 
and how grateful was that response ! 
it made me feel as if I possessed the 
physical force of half-a-dozen men in 
myself. We stripped ourselves of 
our wet jackets and all encumbrance, 
and went at it with a hearty good will, 
and in spite of the gale, got it aloft and 
bent it, all ready for whatever might 
happen. Daylight came; the land was 
not far off, under our lee ; but the sail 
was ready and we set it. The weath- 
er began to abate, and we got sail on 
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the ship. The sea was awful; but 
the ship soon felt the pressure of her 
canvas, and as she gathered way, and 
began to walk away from the land, . 
she seemed to say, as she rose and 
plunged into it, and threw the spray 
over her, “! don’t care for you now !” 
It now moderated, and we stood bold- 
ly for the land; got a pilot, and before 
sunset were swinging at our anchor 
at Loch Foyle, with, Itrust, some feel- 
ings of gratitude to God for his pro- 
tecting care which had been over us. 
But as those fitful blasts came over the 
mountains to the west of us, it told us 
plainly that it was still roaring outside, 
although probably not so furious, and 
we had escaped it. But we found all 
had not fared as well as we had. The 
gale, coming in midsummer, when lit- 
tle expected, had done much damage, 
and many had perished. But there is 
no great thing in all this. Many a sail 
has flown away, and many a mast has 
gone too, and these are but every-day 
occurrences. It was the Ay, ay! the 
being ever ready to perform duty, obey 
orders, and ask no questions. Our 
Captain knows best. Fairu. 


. 
Benevolence and Gratitude. 
A True Story. 


Tt was a raw, bleak night; the rain 
was falling fast, while the wind blew 
in violent gusts. A Portsmouth night- 
coach stopped at the principal inn of 
the town to change horses. ‘The cold 
and wearied .travelers alighted for a 
few minutes to enjoy the comfort of a 
blazing fire, as well as to take refresh- 
ments. , 

“ Will you give a poor fellow a night’s 
shelter in your hay-loft?”’ asked a 
weather-beaten sailor, addressing. one 
of the ostlers who was fastening the 
harness. 

“ No, not to such as you,” answered 
the man; “you had better make the 
best of your way off, or you'll get more 
than you look for, if you prow] about 
here any longer.” 

“ Perhaps, young man,” replied the 
tar, “you may one day be’ sent adrift 
upon the world, without a penny to 
keep your head above water; and as 
to honesty, I know better than to take 
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what is not. my own, if I have nota ; morning, Jack looked in to thank the 
shoe to my foot.” good woman for the shelter she had 
“T wouldn’t trust you farther than I} given him: he found, however, a warm 
could see you,” said the ostler; “and } meal awaiting him. Having partaken 
if you don’t be off Pll make you.” of it, and accepted a few cents to help 
eor Jack was turning away hungry } him on his way, he departed with a 
and foot-sore, when he was tapped on } hearty benediction from his hostess. 
the shoulder by a lad who acted as} Ten years passed, and the little in- 
stable-boy. “If you were to go down } cident here recorded had long escaped 
the road to the first little shop you come } the memory of all save one of the par- 
to,” he said, “widow Smith would, I} ties concerned. Ten years had wrought 
dare say, let you sleep in her wood- } many changes in the town and most of 
house; she is a good old creature, and } jis inhabitants; but they had glided 
is always ready to help anyone in dis- } ently over the head of widow Smith. 


tress.” ; The only alteration perceptible in her 
“Thank you, thank you,” said the } was, that her hair had become more 


sailor. | silvery, and her form was now slightly 
These few words caused a revulsion } bent. She still continued her labors 
of feeling in the breast of the forlorn } Of love; and, though her means were 
stranger; they told him that there still } Very limited, she was looked upon as 
were hearts in which kindness flowed. } the friend and neighbor of all who 
John Willis, on coming ashore, had } were sick, or in want, 
been robbed of his little all,a thing of} One morning a large official-lookin 
no uncommon occurrence, and he was } letter was put into Mrs. Smith’s han 
now compelled to beg his way to Lon- { by the postman, Its purport was to 
don. .He deeply felt the rebuffS he } beg her attendance in London on the 
frequently met with. ‘The prevalence } following day, when the writer said 
of imposition frequently renders it hard ? she would receive gratifying intelli- 
for those who are really in need to get : gence, which it was wished to commu- 
help, for their truthfulness is often } nicate to herself personally. Much 
questioned. consultation and gossipiug ensued, 
Jack followed the directions given One of her neighbors thought it a hoax, 
him; but he found the shop closed. 3 to play the old lady a trick; another 
He felt that it was. an unseasonable } said it would be highly imprudent for 
hour; still the favorable account he } 2 Woman of her years to take such a 
had received of its owner encourased } joumey, especially to trust herself alone 
him to tap gently at the door. His : in such a wicked place as London ; 
summons was answered by the worthy while a third was quite sure that the 
dame, who, having listened compas- } Writer had some evil design. Tt did 
sionately to his tale of siuffering, bade ¢ appear a formidable undertaking to one 
him enter and share her frugal meal. } Who had never strayed ten miles from 
The tar entertained his benevolent her native place. The widow's credu- 
hostess witha recital of some of the } lity had often been imposed age 
shipwrecks he had witnessed, and the } she would believe anythin but that 
narrow escapes he had himself had. } anyone en intentionally deceive or 
And she piously directed his mind to } Wrong her. She had great confidence, 
too, In the protecting providence of 
God, whom she served in humble de- 
pendence on his grace in Christ, and 
therefore felt no fear in complying 
with the request in the letter. _Where- 
fore, notwithstanding the ridicule of 
some, and the remonstrances of others, 
the good dame started by the first 
coach which passed through on the 
morrow, and reached London in time 
to meet the appointment. 


the good Providence which had pre- 
served him to the present hour, and 
the Saviour who had died to redeem 
him. The repast over, the widow 
placed some clean dry straw in one 
corner of a shed attached to her dwell- 
ing; and, with a thankful heart, the 
wearied traveler stretched himself 
upon it, and slept as soundly as if on a 
bed of down. 

Before continuing his journey in the 
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The address given her was at an inn, 
and on arriving there she was imme- 
diately ushered into a private apart- 
ment, where two respectable-looking 
men were waiting to receive her. The 
widow’s surprise was increased when 
one of them accosted her with the fa- 
miliar phrase, “ How do you do, mo- 
ther? Don’t you remember me, my 
worthy ?” added he, in answer to her 
half-frightened, inquiring glance. “I 
am Jack Willis, the sailor you housed 
and fed ten years ago, when he had 
neither money nor friends. I am now 
captain of a merchantman; and this 
gentleman,” turning to his companion, 
“will, in my name, do the needful to 
settle an annuity of fifty dollars upon 
you, as a proof of my gratitude for 
your kindness, and especially for your 
good advice, which I hope, by God’s 
mercy, led me to think of Christ, and 
to trust in him for salvation.” 

The widow, unable to give utterance 
to the emotions of her swelling heart, 
burst into tears. 

Widow Smith returned to her cot- 
tage home, thankful to God for his 
blessing on her humble efforts to bene- 
fit a fellow creature in body and soul, 
and for his bountiful care for her, and 
delighted that she had now increased 
means of usefulness; and never after 
did she listen to a tale of suffering 
without thinking of poor Jack Willis. 


(London) Tract Magazine. 


Who thinks of the poor Sailor. 


The recent gale and its disastrous 
results speak loudly in behalf of sea- 
men, and the heart must be hard in- 


deed that can resist the appeal for sym- 


pathy. 

Separated in youth from all those 
happy influences which, aside from 
natural affection, tend to endear one’s 
home, enjoying nothing of the domes- 
tic charms, the quiet fireside, the eve- 
ning’s. rest and refreshment; away 
from maternal oversight and paternal 
council, who can wonder at the occa- 
sional recklessness of the sailor? or 
who can expect the delicacy and polish 
of manners which but few even of those 
enjoying the best of advantages ac- 
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quire? The result of an unreasonable 
requirement in this particular has been 
the forfeiture to the sailor of that re- 
spect to which the many excellent 
traits which characterize the class, en- 
title him; to say nothing of the deep 
indebtedness of all who enjoy the fruits 
of his labors and exposures,which event 
so largely into the sum total of home 
comfort. 

As a class their number is sufficient- 
ly great to entitle them to the attention 
of Christian and philanthrophic meén, 
who may be aiming to lesson the evils 
and increase the comforts of society. 
It is estimated by those competent to 
judge, that at least two millions of men 
are occupied on the deep, and of these 
not less than three hundred thousand 
are British seamen, and two hundred 
thousand are American seamen.— 
Twenty thousand American sailors 
are engaged in the hazardous whale- 
fishery; and a few years since twelve 
thousand British seamen were employ- 
ed in the same occupation; this latter 
number however has decreased. 

To this large class are entrusted 
vast amounts of property, and those 
deriving their profits from the com- 
merce of the seas, and entrusting their 
wealth and earnings to those who navi- 
gate their ships, have a double interest 
in the seamen’s welfare. One of the 
best ,insurances against loss at sea 
is the intelligence, the integrity, and 
the sobriety of those who man as 
well as those who command ships. 
Some six years since, the result of 
an investigation was published by 
Lloyds, when it appeared that the 
commerce of Europe was conducted 
through two hundred and sixty-thou- 
sand vessels, besides those trading 
upon the coast ; and that in these ships 
and their cargoes ‘were invested not 
less than four hundred and seventy 
seven million pounds sterling, and 
more than one-half this tonnage be- 
longs to the British empire. It is not 
unusual for vessels to sink at sea, or to 
be wrecked with from fifty thousand 
to one and two hundred thousand 
pounds value on board. ; 

It is said that one ship of every 
twenty-five is lost at sea, and that in 
years past not less than six-tenths of 
all such losses have been through 
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drunkeness. Whata waste then is it 
when merchants have no care for the 
character of seamen. How gain pleads 
with godliness to enlist the sympathies 
of all classes in behalf of seamen, to 
see that they are made comfortable, 
that they are encouraged to maintain 
self respect, and that every unnecessary 
temptation is removed from their way. 

The most affecting aspect, however, 
of this. subject, is that which has been 
presented by the gale upon our Kast- 
em coast. The great exposures, and 
the frequent and sudden deaths among 

.seamen, should not be overlooked or 
forgotton by the humane. Though 
death may be close upon our steps in 
any vocation, and upon the land as well 
as upon the sea, yet it may emphatical- 
ly be said of seamen amid the caprices 
of wind and sea, “ There is but a step 
between them and death ”—the thick- 
ness of a plank, or the strength of a 
worn rope. 

A select committee of the House of 
Commons a year or two since, report- 
ed that during the six years preceding 
the one in which their report was made, 
two thousand nine hundred and _ five 
vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom were lost, and in them the entire 
crews of one hundred and thirty ves- 
sels, besides three thousand one hun- 
dred and fourteen men, distinctly re- 
ported by name at Lloyds. Valuing 
these vessels with their cargoes at the 
low estimate of five thousand pounds 
each, the sum total of property thus 
lost is fourteen millions five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds. ster: 
ling. In the late gale seventy-two 
vessels are reported as lost on shore, 
with the loss of about one hundred and 
fifty lives, of whom the names of nine- 
ty-seven have been ascertained. _ In 
two of these cases, we have learned of 
four sons of a family, and one, as _re- 
ported in another paragraph, with the 
father with them.. Who can. describe 
the serrows enkindled by even one such 
gale? and. what an. alleviation when 
Christian faithfulness has been suc- 
cessful in preparing such unfortunate 
ones for this great and sudden change. 
Not long since, one such gale upon 
the fishing grounds made fifty-three 
women widows, and one hundred and 
forty-one children fatherless in one 
community, Marblehead, Mass. 
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In view of.such facts, are not sea- 
men deserving of more sympathy, and 
their condition requiring more religious 
attention than is usually bestowed. up- 
on them. The average of life among 
seamen is but two-thirds of what is 
usually enjoyed by those who are pur- 
suing their avocations on shore, bemg 
reduced to the narrow limit among En- 
glish and American sailors of twenty 
years. Does not this restriction of 
probationary advantages, connected 
with the liability of its abrupt termina- 
tion, call loudly for immediate exertion 
in their behalf? What is done, should 
be done speedily and earnestly. We 
are warranted in believing that no field 
can be cultivated with more encour- 
aging success. The efforts that have 
been made in improving their charac- 
ter and in ameliorating their condition, 
have been signally successful. Pray 
then for the sailors, encourage them in 
the use of every appropriate means for 
their improvement and conversion, and. 
the abundance of the sea may be con- 
verted to God.—Christian Visitor, (St. 
John, N. B.) 
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Report of Sailor Missionary at 
Gottenberg, Sweden. 


As the year now draws to its close 
with this quarter, it becomes my duty 
to give a Report of my proceedings in 
the service of the Society. May the 
Lord, who is able and willing, grant 
his blessing upon the seed that has 
been sown ; yea, may the Lord create 
new energy and zeal in us all, and in 
all the Christians in our land, for the 
cause of Christ in general and for the 
poor seamen especially. As yet they, 
as a class, are too much neglected by 
Christians. 

Some people, when I ask them to 
buy Bibles, will answer, We have a 
Bible at home. When I then express 
my joy that they are in possession of 
that inestimable treasure, they gene- 
rally with astonishment ask, Is that 
such a great thing to have a Bible ? 
This gives me an occasion to speak 
to them about the sure word of Pro- 
phecy, and that it is well worthy to be 
received by us, not only in our hands 
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and houses, but into our hearts and 
lives. I also, according to opportuni- 
ty, exhort them to search the Scrip- 
tures that they may find the “ hidden 
treasure.” As the Scriptures testify 
of Jesus, it is only by a living faith in 
the allsuffiency of his atoning sacrifice 
that we can find eternal life. . But as 
“ faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God,” it becomes our 
indispensable duty, carefully and pray- 
erfully to study the Word of God.— 
But if we despise or neglect the use 
of the Scriptures, so that we fail in 
attaining its promises, we will be most 
assuredly visited by its threatenings 
from the eternal and righteous ven- 
geance of an offended God. 

I have, to my great encouragement, 
found some seamen who have a fair 
knowledge of the plan of salvation, 
but who, in their lives and conversa- 
tion, give evidence that the Word of 
God has been received into their 
hearts. 

Since the first of April, this year, 
I, together with another colporteur, 
employed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, have, by sale, circulated 
2,282 copies of the Sacred Scriptures 
in the Swedish and Norwegian lan- 
guages—the greater part among sea- 
men. A number have also been cir- 
culated among the different companies 
of emigrants, who, through our town, 
have gone over to America this sum- 
mer. 

The greater part of them appeared, 
alas! only to mind the things of this 
present world—only looking for some 
earthly Canaan, but were, as our coun- 
try people generally are, simple-mind- 
ed, docile, and willing to receive in- 
struction. On one occasion, I came 
in where a great number of them lodg- 
ed; I found some of the men engaged 
in card-playing. As I came in at the 
door, I said, “ Here, I suppose, I have 
nothing to do, because I have only the 
Word of God to offer you, for I per- 
ceive you delight in quite other things.” 
I then stept up to those who were 
playing, and said, “My friends, 1am 
sorry to find you thus engaged ; this 
is not the way for preparing your- 
selves for crossing the great ocean, 
which you know the Almighty alone 
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ly suffer it to swallow up the whole 
company of you, as he suffered the 
Red Sea to do with Pharaoh and his 
host.” They cast away the cards, 
saying, “ Yes, it is true ; God be mer- 
ciful unto us!” : 

I afterwards visited them often, and 
found them seriously disposed, and at- 
tentive to what I told them about the 
way of salvation, and the necessity of 
seeking the heavenly Canaan. Seve- 
ral of them provided themselves with 
Bibles. 

Among two other emigrant parties, 
I found several religious persons, and 
some whom I found to be Evangelical 
Christians, who visited me several 
times. Brother Nelson was also 
among them before he left us, and 
preached to them twice ina sail-loft, 
and we had very happy seasons among 
them. It is often the case, both among 
seamen and landsmen, that they 
buy a Bible or a Testameut, while 
they are unwilling to give us a hear- 
ing. But then we are comforted by 
the promise of God, that his word shall 
accomplish. that whereunto he sent it. 
It is much to be lamented, that several 
of our Ministers, who to a very great 
extent have influence among the peo- 
ple, are zealous in warning their hear- 
ers not to. listen to what the colpor- 
teurs say, or to receive any of their 
religious tracts. 

Lam also in the habit of visiting the 
market-places, and from house to 
house. In this way Jam able,m some . 
measure, to see the effect of the Word 
of God upon the minds of different 
persons. Notwithstanding this is a 
land where the people, in their. reli- 
gion, profess to follow the Bible, stil} 
I find so much ignorance about the 
doctrines of the Bible, in conversation 
with them, that it is really painful.— 
Many trust to their baptism, sacra- 
ment, and church attendance. With 
all this they remain in their unconyert- 
ed state, and never doubt their accept~ 
ance with God, though they live after 
the flesh. Ina few instances I have 
met with some who have put this 
question to me: ‘* What! do you be- 
heve the Bible?” Though with peo- 
ple of infidel principles I find it not 
much use to dispute, still in some in- 
stances the Lord, has enabled me to 
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silence their foolish cavilings. I offer- 
ed the Bible to a gentleman, one day, 
who said, “ Do you believe in the Bi- 
ble, sir 2?” “Yes,” I said, “ why should 
i not?? Said he, “All who pretend 
to believe the Bible must either be 
fools or knaves. If the Bible is true, 
why dont the Priests keep its pre- 
cepts?” After a long conversation, 
we parted in a very friendly manner, 
and he appeared to be touched, and 
sald, “I wish to speak with you more 
on this subject at another time.” 
Once a sailor asked me to give him 
a Bible. “I answered that I was not 
authorized to give any away gratui- 
tously to persons who appear able to 
pay.“ Never mind,’’ he said, “ I have 
three Bibles. I got one in New York, 
one in Liverpool, and last May-day I 
got one in London.” * Well, my 
triend,” said J, “why do you then re- 
quire a fourth?” Said he, “One I 
have left at home with my mother, 
and the other I would like to give as a 
present to my landlady, and the third 
is in the English language.” He then 
bought a New Testament, and said, 
“1 will take this and the English Bi- 
, ble with me on my voyage, and study 
the English language at the same time 
Iread my Testament.” J asked him 
if he loved the Word of God. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, “and I erdeavor to shape my 
course through life after it, as well as 
TY can.” 
As I was offering Bibles for sale 
-about the wharves, one day, a poor 
‘woman came to me and expressed her 
desire to own a Bible, as she was not 
in the possession of one. I told her 
the price, but she said she had no mo- 
ney, but if I could trust her with the 
Bible, she would pay me as soon as 
she would be able to earn or save as 
* much, which, after all, would be hard 
work, as she had three children who 


depended upon her for food and rai-— 


ment, and her husband, who had been 
a sailor, was dead two years ago. She 
appeared so anxious to get the Bible, 
and spoke with such candor and mod- 
esty about Christian experience, that 
Y could not doubt that she was a sub- 
ject of grace anda child of God. I 
would willingly have given her the 
Bible but for the instructions enjoined 
upon me by the Agency of the »Bible 


Society. But a sailor who had over- 
heard our conversation, relieved me 
from my anxiety by paying the cost 
of the Bible and then handing it over 
to the widow. She said, “ Dear sir, I 
do not know you; I can not take the 
book.” He said, “I give it to you as 
a present, with the only request, that 
you will use it for your soul’s instruc- 
tion, and that it may make you happy 
as it has made me, and that you may 
instruct your children in its holy pre- 


cepts, that they may learn to love wis- 


dom’s ways, and walk therein.” ‘The 
poor woman wept for joy, and never 
did I see a person so thankful for any 
gift as this widow for the Bible. 

It is needless to say any thing about 
my astonishment and joy in finding in 
this rude looking sailor such evidence 
of his being a true disciple of my 
Lord. Ihave had many happy times 
in his company. 

Dear Christian friends, though some 
of our labors may not seem to yield 
fruit, all will not fall by the way side, 
or on stoney ground; some will fall 
in good ground, and yield its fruit— 
Blessed, therefore, are they who con- 
tinue to sow beside all waters. 

Tam your most humble 
and obedient servant, 
E. Erickson. 
Gottenburg, 24th Dec., 1851. 


A Sailor's Testimony. 


Mr. Eprror: 

On reading the address of the ship- 
master to his crew, in the October 
number of your Magazine, I was 
struck with the truth of that part of it 
which says, “ They’ (your eS 
will tell you that Sailor’s Homes an 
Seamen’s Savings Banks are all hum- 
bugs, got up by merchants to specu- 
late on your wages ; and this js done 
so plausibly that your mind is made 
up, and it seems almost impossible to 
undeceive you.” TI have seen the ef- 
fect of this base libel on the minds of 
seamen, while I was on board of the 
U. 8. ship Ohio. A collection was 
proposed by the Purser of the ship for 
the Sailor’s Home at Norfolk, Va., 
when this objection was in the mouth 
of nearly every sailor, and the above 
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named institutions were loudly and 
openly denounced, and ridicule and 
scorn heaped upon all who were dis- 
posed to contribute. I had then but 
little knowledge of the great good 
these blessed institutions were doing 
for sailors, and therefore found it im- 
possible to remove this impression 
from their minds. I gave five dollars 
to the object, and have great reason to 
bless God for the efforts made to en- 
lighten and instruct the poor sailor. I 
hope that every sailor who has enjoy- 
ed the benefits of these and other in- 
stitutions, or who knows the good they 
are doing, will not keep silence, but 
take every opportunity to eradicate 
from the minds of their shipmates 
these tares sowed by their worst ene- 
mies, who are fattening upon their 
hard earnings, and doing all they can 
to sink them to the lowest depths of 
depravity and ruin. It is high time 
the sailor knew who are his friends. 
A Man-or-W aRsMaAn. 


° ee ce 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Letter.---No. III. 


U.S. Mail Steamer ‘‘ Golden Gate,”’ 
January 7th, 1852—off San Diego. 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans con- 
trasted,— The “Golden Gate,”— 
The“ McKim,”— Death on board, 
—The Sabbath—Usefulness of 
Tracts,—Memoir of Capt. Con- 
gar,—Arrival at San Francisco, 
quick passage,—San Francisco, 
—Departure for Honolulu, &c. 


How unlike the Atlantic and. Paci- 
fic Oceans. The former, unquiet, 
rough, and ever assailed with boister- 
ous winds—the latter, peaceful, calm, 
and ruffled only by gentle breezes.— 
Since leaving Panama, ten days ago, 
our noble ship has been steaming her 
way over a smooth sea. While cross- 
ing the Tehuantepec Gulf, we expe- 
rienced, for a few hours, head winds 
and a head sea; but these winds were 
really the fragments of those furious 
“northers” of the Gulf of Mexico, 
which, crossing the Isthmus at this 
point, vex “the smiling waters of glad 
Pacific” over a limited region. Steam 
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will doubtless achieve its proudest tri- 
umphs in the waters of this Ocean.— 
Admirably suited to the nature of the 
elements in this part of the world, the 
Steam Companies are sending out a: 
class of beautiful steam ships, as much 
superior to those built a few years 
since, as the far-famed “ clippers” of 
1852 exceed the dull sailing craft of 
former years. 


The Golden Gate is a beautiful and 
noble specimen of naval architecture, 
probably better suited to the purposes 
of the California trade than any other 
ocean steamer this side of Cape Horn. 
We are now very much crowded with 
passengers, and many of them are dis- 
posed to complain of the accommoda- 
tions, but the fault is not in the ship or 
the manner in which she is conducted. 
I am informed that we have 850 pas- 
sengers on board, besides a crew of 
about 140, making a sum total of 
about 1,000 souls. 


Although we have had some sick- 
ness, yet, in reality, less than we had 
reason to expect where so many are 
crowded into an area so contracted.— 
As yet but one death has occurred, 
since leaving Panama, while, I am 
informed, that a steamer seldom makes 
the trip from Panama to San Francis- 
co, without several deaths taking place. 
During our stop at Acapulco, we learn- 
ed that the propeller “ McKim,” lying 
then in port, had, since leaving Pana- 
ma, lost, by death, thirteen of her 
ship’s company, and that others were 
dangerously ill. From what we could 
learn, it was absolutely a species of 
murder to ship passengers on board a 
vessel like the McKim. More than 
thirty days had she been making her 
passage from Panama to Acapulco, @ 
distance which we ran in five days.— 
She was represented as utterly un- 
seaworthy, and badly provisioned. Let 
emigrants to California beware how 
they engage their passages on board 
transient steamers, or miserable sail- 
ing vessels. The utmost precaution 
is necessary to escape fraud and de-: 
ception. At present, from all I can 
learn, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s steamers, and those of 
Vanderbilt’s line, are really the only 
safe vessels worthy of patronage now 
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running between San Francisco and In passing from one vessel to an- 
the Isthmus. other, and from one seaport to another, 
The person referred to in the fore- 3 it is exceedingly pleasant to meet very 
going paragraph, as having died on { many of-my seafaring acquaintance— 
board, .was Mr. Halloway Pass, of § persons'whom I have known at Hono- 
Hall County, Georgia. He was sick { lulu. I met such persons on the 
only a few days, but during that sick- § “Ohio,” others while crossing the 
ness was attended by a brother. His } Isthmus, and several om board this ves- 
remains were consigned to the deep § sel. My intercourse with such per- 
on the morning of the 3d instant, the § sons, carries strong conviction to my 
day after we left Acapulco. It was a $ mind of the usefulness of tracts and 
source of rejoicing to learn that when § religious books. The most beneficial 
called he was not unprepared, for du- § methed of laboring among seamen, 
ring the last few hours he freely spoke $ next to the preaching of the Gospel, 
of salvation through the Lamb of God, $ is to scatter abroad among them reli- 
who taketh away the sin of the world. }. gious books. Seamen will oftentimes 
He was a member of the Methodist ) preserve these books for years. I re- 
Church. The day following his buri- $ joice that the number of such books is 
al, being the Sabbath, it was my en-? constantly increasing. The memoir 
deavor to turn the melancholy provi- ) of Capt. O. Congar, recently publish- 
dence in a way that should benefit the ? ed under the sanction of the American 
living. The discourse was founded } Seamen’s Friend Society, isa book of 
upon the words of the Psalmist, “So? this description. Since coming on 
teach us to number our days, that ? board this ship, I have given that vol- 
we may apply our hearts unto wis- ? ume an attentive perusal. 1 commen- 
dom.” ced its reading by no means favorably 
Although the Christian is compel-{ impressed in regard to the character 
led to hear and see much on board-a } of the book, but as 1 advanced my 
crowded steamboat that he would glad- ; mind underwent an entire change. I 
ly avoid, still, if disposed, he will find { now regard it as most admirably cal- 
ita field of usefulness. Not a few, } culated to do good among seamen, es- 
he will find, who are laboring to live} pecially among shipmasters,—that 
by faith in the Son of God. One such $ class to which Capt. Congar belonged. 
Trecently met, who bluntly but ex- | Inasmuch as he proyided for the gra- 
pressively remarked, in the peculiar $ tuitous distribution of 3,000 copies of 
phraseology of Christians coming } the work, it willafford me great pleas- 
from a certain part of the U. States, $ ure to do what { can towards their ju- 
that the Christian needed “a heap of $ dicious distribution among shipmasters 
religion” to live as he ought on board } and other classes of seamen visiting 
such a vessel. In conversation with } Honolulu. 
another person from the same region, We are now rapidly approaching 
I was struck with the acknowledg- } the end of our passage to San Fran- 
ment which he made, that he was “a } cisco. In the morning we hope to 
mighty sinner.” Our world, methinks, } enter the harbor of Monterey, and on 
abounds with many such, but it is a? the following that of San Francisco: 
source of never-failing joy and thanks- } ‘To-day we are passing along the coast 
giving that we have an Almighty Sav- > between San Diego and Monterey.— 
jour. The appearance of the coast is rugged 
The few volumes and packages of } and forbidding. Snow covers the top 
Tracts, from the American Tract} of the long mountain range running 
House, which I brought, I have found; parallel with the coast. For all agri- 
to answer a very important purpose. § cultural purposes, this part of Califor- 
I did not open the bundle till I had § nia presents not a single inviting fea- 
crossed the-Isthmus, Reading matter § ture. 
has not been so plenty on, this side, 
and many were found desirous of such 
as I was enabled to. place in their 
way. 


San Francisco, Monday, 12th December. 


Agreeably to our expectations, we 
reached this port in thirteen days from 
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Panama, which is really the shortest 
time that the passage has ever been 
made in. Not only was this part of 
our trip made in a rapid manner, but 
we reached San Francisco, having 
been only twenty-nine days en route 
from New York. 


The rivalry that exists between the 
steamers that run on this route and 
those running via Nicaragua, tends to 
shorten the time of making the pass- 
age. Our arrival here was quite un- 
looked for, and having made so short 
a passage, together with the fact, that 
the “ Golden Gate” brought more pas- 
sengers than ever before arrived in a 
single vessel, made no little excite- 
ment among newspaper scribblers and 
readers. 

Having left San Francisco only a 
few days previous to the great fire of 
May last, I felt desirous of observing 
the efforts which had been made for 
rebuilding the burnt district. I was 
greatly surprized to find it so generally 
built over. The stores and warehous- 
es may not be, all of them, so impos- 
ing, but many of them, I am,informed, 
are far better built. The city is rapid- 
ly improving. The sand-hills in the 
vicinity are rapidly being removed to 
fill up the flats, or “ water lots” in the 
bay. At present every thing is very 
quiet. The efficient work of the Vigi- 
lance Committee is acknowledged to 
have accomplished permanent good. 
' The constituted authorities are now 
sustained. ‘There is evidently a ten- 
dency towards a better state of affairs, 
and eventually I see not why San 
Francisco may not deservedly rank 
as the first city on the western coast 
of America. Her citizens are possess- 
ed of indomitable energy and enter- 
prize, and not a few are laboring to 
build up schools and churches. While 
T witness much to condemn, I am not 
blind to those energetic efforts made 
by the good and virtuous to promote 
the welfare of society. 


I have to-day engaged my passage 
for Honolulu, on board the “John 
Potter,” and expect to sail to-morrow, 


Yours truly, 
8. C. D. 


Stockholm Sailor's Missionary. 
[EXTRACTS FROM HIS. JOURNAL. ] 


May 6th, 1851.—I gave a Bible to 


the Captain on board a vessel, and 


began a spiritual conversation with 
him. He complained of his seafaring 
life, and of his crew; he said that he 
had felt himself attracted by the Word 
of God, but was now become a back- 
slider. I tried to exhort him, and told 
him that on our part we are sinners, 
and how dangerous it is to remain in 
our state of security. I also spoke of 
the sufferings of Jesus; how all is 
thereby paid, and how we are saved 
through grace alone. He listened 
with great attention. Oh, God! do 
thou bless it upon his heart ! 

May 'ith.—I had an opportunity to 
speak from the Word of God to a Cap- 
tain. Grace was given me to prove 
that the Bible is Divine truth. I hap- 
pened to enter upon this subject by 
speaking of Free-thinkers, I also 
spoke of real repentence; how we 
must entirely despair of ourselves and 
our own works, and rely on grace 
alone, through the blood of the Lamb, 
by which alone we are saved; and 
many more words to that purpose. 


May 11th.—I was permitted to 
speak the word to a mate, from the 
south of Sweden, who was bodily sick, 
and he who would not formerly hear 
the Word, was now all attention. 
Yes, he wept bitterly. The same day, 
Thad the pleasure of seeing a sailor 
attracted to the Word, by the book 
which he bought of me; he was also 
from the south of Sweden. 


May 17th.—The Lord again open- 
ed a door for me. As I came on 
board a vessel from Gottland, I men- 
tioned that I intended going to Gott- 
land, but they mocked me. I said, 
your native place is in heathen dark- 
ness. There was a man on board 
who had some knowledge in the word 
of God, but he was as yet unbroken. 
He denied a llfe after this. Itried to 
convince him of the truth of the 
Scriptures; how everything will be 
fulfilled in the lifeto come. He called 
out, greatly astonished, * I never had 
that conviction before!” and the whole 
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crew said, “ Come with us to Gottland ; 
it is true what you have spoken.” Oh 
Lord Jesus, bless thou the word upon 
their hearts ! 

May 22d.—I again spoke the word 
on board a Norwegian vessel. _ I tried, 
as usua’, to prove from the Scriptures 
that there must be a conversion if we 
are to be saved. A mate and another 
man listened to what was said. 

May 31st—Through the guidance 
of the Lord I again spoke the word 
on board avessel from Gottland. The 
captain listened with attention. 

June 6th.—I was enabled by the 
grace of God to speak the word on 
board a Finnish vessel. There found 
that the captain in particular listened 
with all attention to the word: he al- 

ways wished to converse more with 
me. 

June Tth.—I had again an oppor- 
tunity to speak the word to several 
captains. One of them was a Swede, 
and one a Norwegian; the Swede in 
particular, blasphemed most terribly, 
and said, that 1 had confounded many 
last winter, and this he said in the 
greatest rage. But I tried, through 
the grace of God, to speak ina friendly 
manner to him, and also to explain my 
views more clearly. Oh that my en- 
emies may learn to know and believe 
on the Lord Jesus! After that I came 
on board two Norwegian vessels. On 
board the first, three men were Chris- 
tians, but the rest of them were ene- 
mies. When [ obtained grace to 
speak, and prove that the Christians 
were in the right, they altogether lis- 
tened to the word. After that I went 
on board several times. Then I went 
to the other Norwegian vessel, and 
there { found all the men to listen at- 
tentively and willingly to the Word of 
God. It is much more pleasing to 
speak,the Word of God on board the 
Norwegian than the Swedish and 
Finnish vessels. 

June 21st.—I_ obtained grace to 
speak with a sailor. He bought a 
Bible. I came down to him in the 
cabin, and received grace to speak to 
him from the Word of God. He wept 
bitterly for his sins. T assured him, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the forgive- 
mess of sins, and he was more calm 
and happy. Oh that many such sor- 
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rowful souls were found on earth, 
and that they came to Jesus that they 
might have life. 

In the beginning of July, it pleased 
God to call his lowliest servant to 
Gottland. The brother of John Lin- 
dalius wrote to me and asked if it was 
my wish to come there: and the call 
was very pleasing tome. I had be- 
fore begged God, if it was His will, 
and the Lord has guided it thus. I 
was there almost the whole of July, 
and they wished me to return again 
on the same errand. As I drove about 
with brother Lindalius from one parish 
to another, from village to village, it 
was an uncommon pleasure to hear 
the men, women, and children sing the 
praise of the Lord, so that it echoed 
in the woods. About fifty or sixty 
souls have there been seriously af- 
fected, during the time that brother 
Lindalius has through the grace of 
God wrought there. It was also 
pleasing to see children at the age of 
nine and fourteen years come to a 
true and living faith; and one aged 
fourteen, in an uncommon manner 
endowed*with gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
to express himself in prayer, and to 
hold forth the word with great dis- 
cernment. Several laymen there have 
also the gift to explain the Word, 
and we were inspired with joy at see- 
ing the movements of the Spirit there ; 
since Gottland and so many other 
places in our country have been lying 
in heathen darkness. How wonderful 
it is that God uses such mean, incon- 
siderable instruments thereunto. Oh 
wonder! It was alsoa great pleasure 
to see that drunkards were really con- 
verted ; who had before frequented ale 
houses, and on coming home beaten 
their wives and children, now singing 
the praise of the Lord. All this has, 
particularly by both the clergy and the 
common people, been considered as a 
marvel, that the word of God can have 
such power as to change lions into 
lambs. Six souls were converted 
while I was there. A peasant ought 
particularly to be mentioned, who was 
formerly a drunkard and is now a pray- 
ing man. He, his wife and children, 
now bow their knees at the cross of 
Jesus; they were converted a short 
time ago. Ohif the Word of God 
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could so pierce the hearts of the sea- 
faring people. It is true there are 
some hopes, for there are certainly 
some of the seafaring men from whom 
Thave had good accounts. 

In the course of the month of Sep- 
tember, I have again gone on board 
the vessels as usual. Some have lis- 
tened attentively, especially a cap- 
tain of the name of Hamet, as well as 
his wife. Oh Lord Jesus! look in 
mercy upon the poor crew, as well as 
the captain and his wife, that they may 
more and more be won for thee ! 

The number of Bibles and New 
Testaments that were sold during this 
time amounts to 417 Bibles, and 194 
New Testaments. 

It is now time that I finish, wish- 
ing that all the glory may be thine, 
oh Lord my God! Lord Jesus 
do thou bless the advancement of thy 
Kingdom more and more among the 
seafaring people, as well as upon tlhe 
whole face of the earth, unto the end 
of days! And lastly, I beg that 
your honorable society would remem- 
ber me at the Throne of Grace. That 
the Lord’s work might have more 
and more success among our Swed- 
ish seamen, is the wish and prayer of 
your society’s 


Most. humble servant, 
A. M. Lruneppre. 


Srocknortm, Oci.'9; 1851. 


———— 
A Single Sentence. 


On the 8th of February last there 
died in Edinburgh a venerable Baptist 
pastor, Mr. James Alexander Haldane, 
in his eighty-fouth year. In his early 
life he commanded the man-of war 
Melville Castle. While engaged in 
an action one day, the decks of his 
ship were cleared by the broadsides of 
ofthe enemy. Captain Haldane order- 
ed a fresh set of hands to be “piped 
up,” to take the place of the slain. 
The men, on seeing the mangled 
bodies of their comrades scattered over 
the deck, instinctively drew back; at 
which their commander poured forth a 
volley of oaths, and wished them all in 
h—1l. One of the seamen, who had 
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been religiously educated, shortly after- 
wards said to the Captain, in a respect 
ful and serious manner, “If God had 
heard your prayer just now, where 
should we have been?” The engage- 
ment terminated; but a greater vic- 
tory had been achieved over Captain 
Haldane than by him. The old sail- 
or’s words were winged by Him who 
never smites in vain; and from that 
day the gallant and reckless officer be- 
came a changed man. He lived to 
preach the Gospel for fifty-four years. 
Among the early fruits of his ministry 
was the conversion of his brother 
Robert} now well known as an able, 
learned, and pious commentator.— 
Robert went to Geneva; and during a 
sojourn there of several months (about 
1814) he labored with unwearied as- 
siduity to reclaim the pastors and the- 
ological students, whom he met with, 
from there rationalistic errors, to indoc- 
trinate them in the evangelical faith, 
and to lead them to seek a personal in- 
terest in the Savior. The blessing of 
God was with him. A considerable 
number of young men became hope- 
fully pious; and among those in whose 
conversion he had a main agency were 
Frederick Monod, now one of the pil- 
lars of the Evangelical Church in 
France; Felix Neff, the devoted young 
pastor of the High Alps, whose mem- 
ory is held sacredin both hemispheres ; 
and Merle D’ Aubigne, the eminent 
historian of the Reformation. To pro- 
nounce these names Is to show how 
impossible it must be for any created 
mind to gather up the results of that 
single conversion on board the Mel- 
ville Castle. And that conversion was 
brought about througth a single sen- 
tence addressed by a sailor to his com- 
mander, firmly but courteously re- 
proving him for his profanity !- 

This case, it is conceded, is a strong 
one. But is it not instructive? Does it 
not shame our remisness in the great 
duty of bringing men to Christ? Does 
it not hold out the amplest encourage- 
ment to fidelity and zeal in this most 
important work? “They that tum 
many to ri@hteousness shall shine as 
the stars, forever and ever.” How 
glorious a crown, then, will adorn the 
brow of that poor seaman who main- 
tained his loyalty to Christ at the haz- 
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ard of offending his commander, and 
whose faithfulness has already told 
with an efficacy so powerful and so 
auspicious upon the church and the 
world!— 

Rev. Dr. Boardman. 


SS eS 
‘Don’t Fret. 


it seems unamiable. A fretting 
man or woman is one of the most un- 
lovely objects in the world. A wasp 
is a comfortable house-mate in com- 
parison—it only stings when disturb- 
ed; But an habitual fretter buzzes, if 
it don’t sting, with or without provoca- 
tion. “It is better to dwell in the cor- 

~ ner of the house-top than with a brawl- 
ine woman and in a wide house.” 

tt is useless. It sets no broken 
bones, stops no leaks, gathers no spilt 
milk, cements no smashed pitchers, 
eures no spoiled hay, and changes no 
east winds. It affects nobody but the 
fretter himself.. Children or servants 
cease to respect the authority or obey 
the commands of a complaining, wor- 
risome, exacting parent or master. 
They know that “barking dogs don’t 
bite ;” and fretters don’t strike. So 
they go. on in their own way, when 
one calm word of rebuke or command, 
from one habitually amiable and quiet, 
settles the question. We were at a 
panoramic exhibition, when more than 
a hundred rude boys made such inces- 
sant noise as to disturb the whole com- 
pany. _ A gentleman present made sev- 
eral attempts to hush them, in vain, 
Another gentleman uttered the mono- 
syllable * boys!” ina tone of expos- 
tulation and authority—the work was 
done. We have seen a maxim wor- 
thy to be inserted in letters of gold on 
every dwelling: “Never fret about a 
thing you can help, and never, about 
things you can’t help.” That covers 
the whole ground. It is worth re- 
membering. 

It is wicked to fret. The little 
things that try the patience are just as 
much ordered of Providenee, and are 
as certainly among the “ all things” 
that work together for good, as the 
great things. And itis Just as wrong 
to murmer when pricked with a pin, 
or stung by a musquito, as when struck 


with a sabre, or poisoned by an adder. 
Yet men take the license to scold about 
the weather, just as if God did not or- 
der the seasons and “ hold the winds 
in his fists.” They chafe and fume 
under petty trials, leaving their phil- 
osophy and piety for overwhelming ca- 
lamities. Every day’s discipline in 
common life is forming a character for 
those extraordinary emergencies which 
all men meet. “ Why should a living 
man complain” at all? Why not 
sing, all along one’s pathway. 


“In each event of life how clear 
Thy ruling hand I see; 

Each blessing to my soul most dear, 
Because conferred by thee. 


“Tn every joy that crowns my days, 
In every pain I bear, 
My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek r in prayer.’’——Am, Mes. 


Lost Bank Note. 


Mr. A Was an irreligious man, 
nearly sixty years of age. He had 
long neglected the house God, and in- 
dulged in the use of profane language, 
One day last winter he lost a bank note 
in his barn. He sought for it several 
times, but did not find it. At length 
he said to himself, “'That note is in the 
barn, and I will search for it till I 
Jind it.!” Accordingly he went to 
the barn, and carefwly moved straw 
and hay hour after hour, till he found 
the note, 


He had told me two months before 
that he knew that his soul was not 
right with God, and he intendéd to live 
a better life and seek salvation. His 
anxiety increased, A few weeks after 
he lost the note he sat by the fire mu- 
sing on the state of his soul, when he 
turned to his wife and asked. 


“What must one do to become a 
Christian?” 

“You must seek for it,” she replied, 
“as you sought for the bank note.” 

She said no more, It was “a word 
fitly spoken.” He tried to follow the 
direction, and thinks that, through the 

ce and mercy of Christ, he has 

ound the “pearl of great price,” and 
me in the hope and the glory of 

od. 
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Growth of Habits. 


A vizier having offended his master, 

was compelled to perpetual captivity 
na lofty tower. At night his wife 
came to weep below his window.— 
“Cease your grief,’ said the sage; ‘ go 
home for the present, and return hither 
when you have procured a live black 
beetle, together with a littla ghee, (or 
buffalo’s butter,) three clews one of the 
finest silk, another of whip-cord, and 
fiually a stout coil of rope. 

When she again came to the foot of 
the tower, provided according to her 
husband’s command, he directed her to 
touch the head of the insect with a lit- 
tle of the ghee ; tie one end of the silk- 
ken thread around him; and to place 
the reptile on the wall of the tower. 
Seduced by the smell of the ghee, 
wich he conceived to be above him, 
the beetle continued to ascend till he 
reiched the top; and thus put the viz- 
ier in possession of the roll of silk 
thread. He then drew up the pack 
thread by means of the silk; the small 
cords by means of the pack thread, and 
by means of the cord a stout rope, ca- 
pable of sustaining his own weight; 
and thus he escaped from the tower. 

As in this case the siiken gossamer 
drew after it, first the pack-thread, then 
the whip-cord, then at length the rope 
too.strong to be broken, so do the tri- 
vial acts of a young man, to-day as 
easily changed as the silken thread 
can ‘be, broken, draw after them habits 
strengthening into the cord, and the 
cable let down from heaven to draw 
him upwards. If they are bad habits, 
they are like a cable fastened to a mill 
stone, sinking him with such a weight 
that all his efforts to rise are futile as 
those of the chained eagle. Wise, 
then is the young man, who chooses 
his abits with reference to his whole 
lifetim +. 

Prisoner’s Friend. 
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‘he Sea—A Grand Instrument of 
Civilization. 


The boundless and unmanageable 
mass of earth presented by the con- 
tinent of Asia and Africa, has caused 
those parts of the world which started 
the earliest in the race of civilization, 
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to remain almost at the point whence 
they set out; while Europe and Ameri- 
\ ca, penetrated by so many seas, and 
communicating with them by so many 
rivers have been subdued to the uses 
of civilization, and have ministered 
with an ever growing "power to their 
children’s greatness. Well, indeed, 
might the policy of the old priest-no- 
bles of Egypt and of India endeavor to 
divert the people from becoming fa- 
miliar with the sea, and represent the 
occupation of a seamen as incompatible 
with the purity of the highest caste! 
The sea deserved to be hated by the 
old aristocracies, inasmuch as it has 
been the mightiest instrument in the 
civilization of mankind. In the depths 
of winter, when the sky is covered 
with clouds, and the land presents one 
cold blank, and lifeless surface of snow, 
how refreshing it is to the spirits,. to 
walk upon the shore, and to enjoy the 
freshness and liveliness of the ocean! 
Even so in the deepest winter of the 
human race, when the earth was but 
one chilling expanse of inactivity, life 
was stirring in the waters. 

There began that, spirit whose geni- 
al influence has now reached the land, 
has broken the chain of winter, and 
covered the earth with beauty. 


Rev. Dr. Arnold. 
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Invaluable Remedies. | 


We have no faith in quack remedies, 
but think it always the best plan to ap- 
ply to a regular physician in cases of 
indisposition. Here are some simple 
remedies, however, for very prevalent 
disorders which we have no hesitation 
‘in recommending, as infallable : 

For sea-sickness—stay at, home. 

For drunkeness—drink cold water. 

For health~-rise early. 

For accidents—keep out of danger. 

To keep out of jail—pay your debts. 

To be happy—be honest. 

To please all—mind your own busi- 
ness. 

To make money—advertise. 

To do right—subscribe for a news- 
paper. 

To have a good conscience—pay 
the printer. 
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Sicily. 


Five Hundred Persons Destroy- 
ed by a Water Spout.—On Satur- 
day, intelligence was received at 
Loyd’s under date Malta, Monday the 
8th inst., of a most awful occurence at 
the Island of Sicily, which had been 
swept by two enormous water-spouts, 
accompanied by a terrific hurricane, 
Those who witnessed the phenomena 
describes the water-spouts as two im- 
mense spherical bodies of water reach- 
ing from the clouds, their cones near- 
ly touching the earth, and, as far as 
could be judged, at a quarter of a mile 
apart, travelling with immense velocity. 
They passed over the island near Mar- 
sala. In their progress houses were 
unroofed, trees uprooted, men and 
women, horses, cattle, and sheep were 5} 
raised up, drawn into their vortex, and 
borne on to destruction; during their 
passage rain descended in cataracts, 
accompanied with hail stones of enor- 
mous size and masses of ice. Going 
over Castellamarre, near Stabia, it des- ; 
troyed half of the town, and washed 
two-hundred of the inhabitants into the 
sea whoall perished. Upwards of five } 
hundred persons have been destroyed 5 
by this terrible visitation, and an im- 
mense amount of property, the coun- 
try being laid waste for miles. The 
shipping in the harbor suffered severe- ; 
ly, many vessels being destroyed, and 
their crews drowned. After the eon 
currence, numbers of dead: human 
bodies were picked up, all frightfully 
mutilated and swollen. 
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Analogies for a Christian. 


The swan subdues the eagle when 
he attacks her in her own element; so 
the weakest Christian may subdue his 
strongest foe, if he will but keep his 
place and do his duty. 

The frost which nips the mutberry 
tree kills the silk work cradled in its 
leaves; so Christian ‘calamity. may 
blight your bowers of ease, but it can- 
not destroy you. 

The magnetic fluid is invisible ; but 
its effects are powerful ; so divine in- 
fluence may draw the soul heaven- 
ward, but be known only by its effects. 
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Remarkable Occurrence. 


The Thomaston (Me.) Gazette 
gives an account of a most. singular 
discovery. which has lately been made, 
and which may, it says, lead to a fur- 
ther elucidation. That paper says: 

‘“Tt appears that the new brig 
“Maine,” a vessel of superior model 
and finish, owned by Wm. McLoon, 
Esq., and commanded by Capt. Charles 
Thorndike, both of South Thomaston, 
sailed from that port on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, 1845, witha cargo of lime for 
New Orleans. <A few days after her 
departure that severe gale occurred 
which proved so fatally disastrous to 
our navigation on the Atlantic coast,— 
the remembrance of which is: still 
fresh in the minds of many. As nei- 
ther the vessel or crew were after- 
wards heard of, it was supposed that 
she foundered at sea with all on board; 
and the circumstance had nearly faded 
from the minds of all, save to those 
to whose remembrance it was rivetted 
with a keenness ineffaceable. 


“Tn the summer of 184'7, some two 
years after the incidents related above, 
Capt. Robbins, of St. George, shipped 
two Portuguese hands on board his ves- 
sel at Vera Cruz, for New Orleans ; 
after receiving a month’s advance, they 
very unceremoniously disappeared, 
leaving the captain to content himself 
with their baggage. The chests, one 
of which was of pure mahogany,— 
were opened, and nothing of impor- 
tance being then discovered, except a 
quantity of old Spanish books, they 
were suffered to remain undisturbed 
throughout the voyage. Upon Capt. 
R’s arrival, a few weeks since, the ma- 
hogany chest, with its contents, was 
sent to hishome in St. George, where 
it was recognized as answering the de- 
scription of one belonging to the first 
mate of the brig “ Maine”—a mahog- 
any sea chest being something not 
very common. This led to a thorough 
examination of its contents; and an 
epitome belonging to Capt. Thorndike, 
with his name written in it, was found ; 
and also an atlas belonging to the mate, 
whose name was Cooper. This sin- 
gular discovery was immediately made 
known to the friends of Capt. 7 and 
the articles are now in their possesion. 


NAVAL J 


Spirit Ration in the Navy. 


The following letter, addressed by 
Capt. Foote to distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress on the subject of the 
Spirit Ration in the Navy, at our re- 
quest has been furnished for the Sai- 
lors’ Magazine. 


W asuine ton, Feb. 3, 1852. 
-Srr :—Having had more experience 
‘ at sea than any officer of my grade in | 
) 


the navy, and even more than a ma- 

jority of the captains and commanders ; 

and especially from being the lieuten- } 
ant of one ship, and the commander of } 
another, where there was no grog is- ) 
sued, as well as attached to a number | 
of vessels where it was served, I am 
extremely happy to have this opportu- 


effect of the liquor ration in the 
service. 


nity of expressing my views on the ' 
) 


OURNAL. 
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In the frigate “ Cumberland,” pear- 
ing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Smith, now Chief of Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, who fully subscribes tom 
views on this subject, and in whieh 
vessel I was the executive officer, ‘the 
men were prevailed upon to relin- 
quish their grog ration: and of all 
the vessels in the Mediterranean, I can 
safely say that none were ever in bet- 
ter police, fighting, or working order ; 
her discipline and efficiency were pro- 
verbial. 


Inthe U.S. brig Perry, for more 
than two years under my command on 
the coast of Africa, we served out no 
grog, and had not a death among 
the regular officers or crew; during 
this time the men were much exposed 
in boat service, boarding some seventy 
vessels, capturing two or three sla- 
vers, and cruising on a_pestilential 
coast. This, with having come on 
our coast in December, clearly shows 


For a long time I have been con- ; that, in the extremes of weather, 


vinced that it was not only expedient 
and desirable that the whiskey ration 
should be abolished, but now that cor- 
poral punishment is by law prohibited, 
I am fully satisfied (in addition to any 
substitute for that mode of punish- 
ment,) that it has become necessary to 
strike it from the ration table in order 
to promote, if not to preserve the ‘dis- 
cipline of the service. 

In the mercantile marine, as youare 
well aware, liquor has long since been: 
abolished with most beneficial results ; 
and this movement has had its influ- 
ence in leading many of the seamen in 
the navy (as seamen alternataly serve 
in men-of-war and in the merchant 
service,) voluntarily to relinquish this 
portion of their ration ;—thus prepar- 
ing the way for its abolishment in the 
naval service. 

It is a well authenticated fact, from 
documents before the Senate, that 
liquor has caused more than two- 
thirds of the ae in the navy. 
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men do not require their whiskey ra- 
tion, and by voluntarily relinquishing 
it, also shows that its abolishment by 
law, would prove to the sailors them- 
selves acceptable rather than oth- 
erwise. 

The discipline, efficiency and har- 
mony on board the “ Perry” were, to 
say the least, not surpassed by any 
vessel of the squadron; to say more 
might appear invidious. 


It may be said that it is now optional 
with the men to draw or to stop their 
whiskey ; also that a majority do stop 
it. This does not meet the difliculty ; 
where it is daily paraded before them, 
the appetite of some and the fear of 
ridicule in others will induce many to 
draw it, while all would be better sat- 
isfied were it not on board. 


I might cite several instances in 
proof; one of which occurred in the 
“ Perry,” when asking for volunteers 


from another man-of-war to replace a 
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prize crew I had sent home in a slaver. 
A man had broken into the spirit room 
of his vessel and afterwards volun- 
teered to go with me, who, when told 
by the captain that he would get no 
grog in the “Perry,” remarked ‘I 
want to join her for that very reason 
—for if there is grog on board I 
must have it, although I know that I 
am better off without it.” He went on 
board, and was there one of the best 
men in the vessel. 


The objection on the ground that a 
majority have already stopped their 
grog, only shows that its abolishment 
by law is practicable, and would to the 
sailors themselves be acce)table. 


It may also be said—* Officers 
drink their grog—why take it from the 
sailors? The question is not whe- 
ther the officers or sailors shall drink 
grog, but whether the government 
shall furnish it to any one in its em- 
ploy. 

IT am aware that even while a mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee in the 
Senate, who, when commander -in 
chief of the squadron on the coast of 
California, personally led the com- 
bined forces of the army and navy in 
the conquest of the greater part of 
our valuable possessions on the west- 
ern coast of America, together with 
many accomplished naval officers, 
fully concur in opinion that whiskey 
ration ought to be abolished, there 
are on the other hand officers of 
tank and intelligence (never having 
witnessed the effect of doing without 
it,) who are opposed to any action on 
the subject; still I am confident, in 
their case, as it proved with the offi- 
cers of the “Cumberland” and the 
“Perry,” that a trial of the experiment 
would obviate all objections, and lead 
them to regard the measure as essen- 
tial to the moral improvement and ef- 
ficiency of the service. 


T have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Anprew H. Foor, 


i U.S. Navy. 


Selected for the Sailor,s Magazine. 


The Golden Gate. 


This magnificent steamer arrived in 
our harbor at an early hour yesterday 
morning, having made the trip from 
Panama to this port in thirteen days 
and six hours running time. From 
the accounts which have been publish- 
ed, we were prepared to see a vessel 
superior in all respects to any now en- 
gaged in the Pacific trade. And we 
have not been disappointed. She ex- 
ceeds. our anticipations, and can safely 
and justly be’ pronounced the largest, 
best, most complete in all her appoint- 
ments, and most truly adapted to the 
trade she intended for, of any steamer 
which has ever visited our port. 

The Golden Gate was built by W. H. 
Webb in the city of New York, for the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
she is in all respects worthy the em- 
inent reputation of that celebrated ship- 
wright. Her length on deck is 270 
feet; her breadth of beam 40 feet; her 
depth of hold 30 1-2 feet; and her bur- 
then 2,200 tons. She carries three 
masts, [with a top-sail and top gallant 
sails on her fore and main, and a spank- 
er on her mizen, which without the aid 
of steam, it is said, gives her sail 
enough to bring her into. port, should 
her machinery break. She is pro- 
vided with three sets of pumps, for- 
ward, amidships, and aft. Her wind- 
lass is fitted with patent levers of the 
latest improvement. She is steered by 
a wheel forward, with iron chains and 
has a patent purchase, or steering gear 
aft. 

Her machinery was constructed by 
Messrs. Stillman, Allen & Co., New 
York city, and it is of the highest finish 
and most substancial character, She 
has two engines, which are entirely de- 
tached and distinct from each other. 
They are oscillating engines, and are 
the largest of the class which have 
ever been constructed. They were, 
like those of the Illinois, regarded as 
experiments, and the success which 
has attended their workings cannot but 
be highly gratifying to the enterprise 
and foresight of the Company and the 
mechanical ingenuity and ability of the 
scientific constructors. ‘The cylinders 
are 85. inches in diameter, and the pis- 
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ton has 9 feet stroke; the principal 
peculiarity in their construction is that 
the huge cylinders and side-pipes swing 
two and fro on trunnions cast on the 
centre of the cylinders, through which 
the steam passes ; and they are placed 
directly under the cranks and connect- 
ed with them. 

The Golden Gate in her arrange- 
ments for ventilation, is infinitely su- 
perior to any vessel now engaged in 
the California passenger trade. We 
are extremely gratified to perceive that 
this great evil of want of fresh air, is at 
last partially remedied. Her large 
ports in the state-rooms, will most ma- 
terially contribute to the health and 
comfort of her passengers, whilst the 
large open spaces which connect the 
cabin with the outside of the ship by 
extremely large ports, leave us nothing 
to wish for but a “few more of the 
same sort.” 


Altogether, this ship is worthy of the 
Company which had the acumen and 
firmness to first engage in the Califor- 
nia trade. She is the first of a class of 
vessels which are to constitute a new 
era in steam navigation upon the Pacif- 
ic, both in speed and excellence of ac- 
commodations, and she is worthy the 
confidence and patronage of the travel- 
ling public. She is commanded by 
Captain Patterson of the U. S. Navy, 
and it is a flattering mark of confidence 
and a just tribute to his worth, that he 
is entrusted with so splendid, staunch 
and swift a ship. 

Alta California. 
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Practical Benevolence. 


We heard yesterday of an instance 
of practical benevolence, on the part of 
one of our steamboat captains, which 
reflects the highest honor upon him, 
and shows that even in these degene- 
rate times man’s sympathy for his fel- 
low-man still holds sway in the human 
heart. Captain Strandberg, of the 
steamer Champion, possessed several 
cords of wood lying on Light street 
wharf. Captain Skinner, in the course 
of a conversation with his brother cap- 
tain yesterday morning, in a jocular 
manner proposed to him to devote the 
wood to the poor. This the other 
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agreed to, on one condition, that Cap- 
tain Skinner should procure a horse 
and cart, and load it himself, and drive . 
to the various poor persons intended to 
be relieved. This the gallant captain 
promptly acceded to, and procuring a 
horse and cart, loaded it with wood 
several times, mounted the cart, crack- 
ed his whip, and drove off in search of 
fitting recipients of his charitable load. 
All honor to the gallant. captain. 


Baltimore Clipper. 
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Progress of American Navigation. 


“There is nothing like it. Talk of 
the progress of England—it is not to 
be compared withours. In 1830 you 
had 1,191,776 tons of shipping; in 
1851 you had 3,772,439. You have 
trebled your tonnage and navigation 
in twenty-one years. Has England 
done anything like that? Not at all. 
In 1846 the tonnage of Great Britain 
and her colonies exceeded ours by 
1,200,000 tons. How much does it 
exceedours now? Not quite 500,000 
tons, according to the last returns; 
not much more than 400,000 certainly, 
probably less then that, if we make the 
calculation for the present moment. 
Their tonnage on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1850, was 4,232,962,. and it 
had increased about 180,000 in two 
years. It is now, Feb., 1852, about 
4,330,000. Oursis at least 3,930,000, 
it would seem probable. Theirs is a 
very different mode of reckoning, and 
by which her tonnage appears larger ; 
and in point of fact, you have a ton- 
nage equal in its carrying capacity to 
that of Great Britain with all her col- 
onies. We find ourselves already the 
greatest carrying nation on the face of 
the earth.” ) 


We cut this suggestive extract 
from a speech of Hon. R. Rantoul, 
Jr., M.C., made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Feb. 18, 1852. It sug- 
gests, 1, that our government should 
make adequate provision for manning 
its growing tonnage. Something like 
the apprentice system in England is 
demanded not only to furnis Ameri 
can vessels with American seamen. 
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but schools also to qualify such men $ of the “ Life Saving Benevolent Asso- 
. for the high responsibilities’ of their 3 ciation,” whose noble efforts have met 
calling. with such signal success. _ 
; ; : On the 10th of February, in the se- 
2, That with the progress of mari- ; vere southeast storm that swept along 
time commerce there should be a pro- } the Atlantic border, the brig A. Field, 
portionate improvement in the social 3 from Cardenas to New York, was 
ariLthiral Gomicoa Gn denned, driven ashore on Deal Beach, N. J.— 
f : She struck about five o’clock, and the 
‘The present appliances to this end ; urfimmediately broke over her, filling 
should be regarded only as preparatory > the cabin and washing away every- 
toa system of efforts commensurate {thing from the deck. The master 
with the magnitude of the interests to and crew, with the exception of one 
hiteienn poor fellow who was washed over- 
board and lost, took refuge in the rig- 
bY sian ging, and fastened themselves in the 
Mystery cf the American Lakes. ; fore and main tops. In this exposed 


: : } situation, with the waves dashingiover 
eave: Pine, Says Wg thee GES tenes Seen there, they remained ten 


zine, is only sixty or seventy fathoms hse Aer Piva AB 
deep; but the bottom of Lake Ontario, hours, it being impossible for the 


which is 452 feet deep, is 230 feet be- surf boats to succor them, or to live at 
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all in such a swell. About three 
low th level of the atea 058% 16 | Glock, Ms, Wardell te agent ofthe 
Sascac aadiilic harnt wi este The New York underwriters, came to their 


ron, Michigan, and Superior, although reer ae withthe aidof his revi 
their surface is so much higher, are <p ae ed in bringing the howitzer be- 
all, from their vast depth, on a level ; longing to the abovenamed association 
with the bottom of Lake Ontario. ; from its station five miles distant. It 
Now, as the discharge through the ; ite Action pointed, and at the second 
river Detroit, after allowing for the ; (S@arse the line fell over the fore 
full probable portion carried off by 
evaporation, does not appear by any 
means equal to the quantity of water 
the three upper great Lakes receive, it 
has been conjectured that a subterra- 


nean river may run from Lake Superi- ° ie Bie Taal ‘aches? 
or to Huron, and from Lake Huron to 378 'e Sng Sroke up, and her’ irag- 
2 ments scatered along the shore. 


Ontario, This conjecture is by no Th a ‘ ere 

means improbable, and will account for salons Biaterhent, simple ns 11s, 

the singular fact that salmon and Her- } tells of the alleviation of suffering, and 
sg the saving of life. The members of 


ring are caught in all the lakes com- Ri : : 
municating with the St. Lawrence, the Association, who contributed in 
furnishing the means so successfully 


but in no others. ; 
employed, cannot often experience a 


As the Falls of Niagara must have al- hioh tificati ; h fact 
ways'existed, it would puzzle the natu- § US"er gratification than these dacts 
must afford them. 


ralist to say how these fish got into the 
upper great lakes without some such eas ae 
subterranean river; moreover, any pe- Statistics of Marine Disasters. 
riodical obstruction of the river would é 
furnish a not improbable solution of A record kept at Lloyd s of the 
the mysterious flux and reflux of the losses of property and lives from:ma- 
lakes,—Detroit Daily Advertiser. rine disasters, extending from Jan. 1, 
18477, to Dec. 31, 1850, comprising a re- 
turn of 13,510 accidents at sea,—equal 
From the Journal of Commerce. to 3,337 each year, or 65 each week. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—The following ¢ Facts indicate, notwithstanding this 
account of preservation of life will be § fearful record, that accidents to ably 
particularly gratifying to the members § manned and commanded ships are 


attached to this line, was drawn ashore, 
fastened to a stake, and by its assist- 
ance they all reached the shore in safe- 
ty. But for this timely assistance they 
must have perished, for the next morn- 
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comparatively few. The London 
Times says, in remarking upon the 
inferiority of British as compared with 
American seamen: 

“The masters in charge of ships 
from the United States and Baltic ports 
were far above their British compeers, 
if we except the commanders of the 
very best class of ships, trading to the 
Indian and Chinese seas.” 


2 


Disasters. 


Schr. CorweE tt, of Philadelphia, was 
abandoned 20th Dec., in a sinking con- 
dition; crew taken off by brig Mar- 
shall Ney. 


Barque Mary Even, Sherman, of 
and from’ New York, for Lisbon, was 
abandoned Dec. 3, having been dis- 
masted Nov. 29: officers and crew 
taken off by barque Glenburn, arrived 
at Liverpool. 


Nassau, N. P., Dec. 31. 
Schr. Aurora Boreatis, from Jer- 


emie for New York, got ashore at }: 


Mayaguana 19th, and soon after bilged. 


St. Thomas, Dec. 24. 

Thave to inform you of the wreck 
of barque. Mary Iryinz,- Taylor, of 
Philadelphia, on her passage from An- 
twerp, with zinc and other. merchan- 
dise, bound to Boston. She was out 
72 days, when, from stress of weather, 
was obliged to bear away for this 
island, and was wrecked on the night 
of 21st inst. on the Anegada Reefs, to 
windward of this place, where she is a 
total wreck. 


Belize, Hond., Dec. 6. 

This part of South America has re- 
cently been visited with a severe gale 
of wind and two shocks of earthquake. 
The most serious is the loss of the Br. 
barque Batuurst. She was loaded, 
at the mouth of the Roman river, for 
England. It is supposed that she struck 
on®,Michael’s Rock, on the Island of 
Bonnaoca, and with the captain and 
crew, became a total loss. Her cargo 
was found floating, with the bodies 
of the crew, on the rocks and beach 
next morning. 


Br. schr. Witiiam, Mason, on 
Boston for Charlotistown, P. E. I, was 
wrecked inthe gut of Canso, 29th Dec. 


Schr. » Lreland, of and from 
Charlottstown, P. E. I., for this , port, 
was wrecked on the Black. Prince 
Ledge, near Marie Joseph, 26th Dec. 


Br. brig Paracon, Murphy, from 
Halifax for St. Stephen, to load for 
Liverpool, went ashore on one Squeak 
Point, Gouldsborough, Dec. 28, and 
became a total wreck. 


Schr. Genera Irvin, of and from 
Baltimore, for Washington, N. C., in 
distress, with three feet of water in her 
hold, having experienced very severe 
weather; was boarded 24th Jan., and 
the crew taken off by barque D. God- 
frey, at Boston, 26th January. 


Br. barque Larca, Laidley, from 
Liverpool, 6th Dec., for Charleston, 
went ashore on Stone Breakers, 7th 
Feb., bilged same night, and would be 
a total Joss. va 


- Providence, Jan. 27. 
Schr. Mitton, Keehe, of and for 
Baltimore, from Kingston, Jam., leak- 
ing badly, was fallen in with 23d inst. 
by barque Georgia, at Newport, which 
took off the captain and crew, the lat- 
ter sick. 


Br. ship Brirantza, of and for St. 
John, N. B., from Greenock, put into 
Cutler, Me., 6th Jan., having lost ‘her 
mainmast 9th Dec. 17th Dec. was 
in contact with Br. schr. Myrtle, Petch, 
from St. John, N. B., for Antigua, 
which was abandoned; crew taken 
on board the Britania. 


Br. schr. Caroline, from Nova Scotia 
(probably Prince Edward Island,) foy’ 
Boston, went ashore at Sandy Neck, 
about three miles from Barnstable, 6th 
Jan., during the storm, and bilged. She 
is full of water. 


Brig Groreiana Gitcurisr, from 
Jacksonville, Jan. 2d, fell in with a brig 
on fire, cotton loaded, her hull and 
spars painted black; tacked ship and 
stood within 100 yards of her ; saw no 
person on board; suppose they had 
left her, as no person could be seen. 
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New Orleans, Jan. 24. 
The ship TELAmon, Snow, from New 
York for this port, went ashore a few 
days since on Key Vacas, and it is 
feared will prove a total loss. 


Ship Cotumsus, M’Cerren, of this 
port from New Orleans, for Liverpool, 
was totally lost near Waterford, Ire- 
land, on the ‘7th Jan., four passengers 
and eight of the crew lost. 


Notice to Mariners. 


Youcuat Harzor Licut-Hovss, 
South Coast of Ireland.—The cor- 
poration for preserving and improving 
the port. of Dublin, hereby give notice 
that a Light-house has been erected on 
the Western side of the entrance of 
Youghal Harbor, from which a Light 
will be exhibited on the first of Ieb., 
1852, and will thereafter be lighted 
every night from sunset to sunrise. 


' Specification given of the position 
and appearance of the Light, by Mr. 
Halpin, Inspector of Light-houses. 


Youghal Harbor Light-house is 
erected on the West side and within 
entrance of the harbor, in lat. 51 deg. 
56 min. 34 sec. N., and lon. '7. deg. 50 
min. 33 sec. W., and bears— 


From Black Rocks, (East Point) N. 
E. 2 E., distant 23 nautic miles. 


From Capel (or Cable) Island, (East 
Point) N. E. by N., distant 33 miles. 


From Bar Rocks, (S. W. Point) N. 
by KE. } E., distant 14 miles. 


From Black Ball Ledge (N. E. 
Point) N. by W. 2 W.,, distant 14 
miles. 


From Black Ball Head N. W. } 
W., distant 7 miles. 


From Ferry Point 8. W. 2S, dis- 


tant % miles. 


The Lantern is 78 feet over high 
water level. The Light will be a fixed 
bright light open to the harbor and 


seaward to S. W. by S., and in 
clear weather will be seen at the dis- 
tance of tow leagues. 


The Tower is circular, of a Light 
Stone color. r 


The bearings stated are magnetic— 
var. 27 deg. 50 min. W. 


Note—Capel Island, on the West 
side of Youghal Bay, bears from Bal- 
lycottin Island Flashing Light E. 3 N., 
distant 6 miles, and Mine Head inter- 
mitting light W. } S. distant 12 miles. 


The Collector at Newport, gives no- 
tice that the new Light-house at Sandy 
Point, on the east side of the island of 
Prudence, in Narragansett Bay, was 
lighted Sat. evening, Jan. 17, unless 
prevented by some unforeseen occur- 
rence, and if not at the time, as soon 
after as practicable. The followin$ 
are the bearings and distances of noted 
objects from this Light, taken from the 
U. 8. Chart of Narragansett Bay, sur- 
vey of 1832, under the superintend- 
ence of Capt. Alex. S. Wadsworth, 
USS. N. viz — 


{True Meridian. = Variation 8 25 
Nautical Miles. 
Papoose Squaw Neck,N 405E 23-16 miles 
Hog Island, - -N2440E 2 “ 
Bristol Neck at Ferry, N 4156 E 211-12 “ 
Bristol Ferry, R Tside,N 50 5E 211-12 * 
Dyer’s Island, NWpt,S 610B 12 

Bishop, North point, S13 W 52 


Missing Vessels. 


Fishing schr. Srorc, of Cape Por- 
poise, has not been heard from since 
the gale of October last, at Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


Provincetown, Feb. 16. 
Schr. Srtu Hatt, of Dennis, got 
ashore on Prince Edward Island in 
the gale of Oct. 3d, was got off and 
sailed from the island about Nov. 23d, 
and left Canso. Harbor 28th, since 
which nothing has been heard from her. 


Mem Vork, Syril, 1852. 


The Sailors have Lost a Friend. 


Tt will be thirty-three years on the 
third Sabbath of October next since 
“Father” Kastburn commenced preach- 
ing the gospel to seamen, in a sail- 
loft on the banks of the Delaware— 
When he died the sailors mourned that 
their “ father” and best earthly friend 
was no more. It is said they would 
not allow the hearse to carry his body 
to the grave, as they claimed the priv- 
ilege of carrying it on their shoulders. 


After a little intermission the Rev. 
Orson Douglass succeeded him as 
chaplain of the Philadelphia Mariners’ 
Church, and for fourteen years he 
aimed to carry on the work which his 
predecessor had the faith and zeal to 
commence. Mr. Douglass was a na- 
tive of Middlebury, Vt. and a grad- 
uate of the College located there. Af- 
ter completing his theological course 
at Princeton, N. J., he was ordained 
and installed Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Donegal, Pa., and 
after sustaining this relation fourteen 
years he resigned his charge, and ac- 
cepted the office of Agent of the Pa. 
Colonization Society for one year. 
His susceptible heart now yearned for 
more congenial labor ;—one where 
mutual sympathies could have a 
warmer interchange, and personal con- 
tact with men render him more zeal- 
ous for their salvation. Such a field 
of labor he found among the men of 
the sea; and to this work devoted the 
best energies of the best part of his 
life. Long will the seamen remember 
him as the judicious counsellor, the 
sympathetic friend, and the faithful 
preacher of the gospel. Long, long, 
» will many an ocean wanderer remem- 
ber that devoted man as the instrument 
of directing his course to the desired 
haven. Nor will the ladies of the 
Seamen’s Friend Society, in Philadel- 
phia, who shared his counsels in their 
benevolent work; nor the seamen’s 
families, whom he often visited; nor 
the poor whom he blessed, soon for- 
get him. 
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On the first day of the last month 
he saw the last of earth, and the first 
of heaven; at least the first of its glo- 
ries as a disembodied spirit. | 

The information of his decease was 
communicated to a recent meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, whereupon 
it was unanimousl 

Resolved, That this Board has 
heard with much regret of the de- 
cease of the Rev. Orson Douglass, 
who for fourteen years has been the 
indefatigable and beloved chaplain of 
the Mariner’s Church, Philadelphia. 

By this event seamen have lost a 
true friend, and the friends of seamen 
a faithful coadjutor. 

Resolved, That the Secretary com- 
municate to the afflicted family of the 
deceased an expression of their condo- 
lence, with the sincere prayer that God 
may sanctify this bereavement to their 
spiritual good.—Am. Bethel Society. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of 
the American Bethel Society will be 
held at Elmira, on the first Wednes- 
day (the seventh day,) of April next. 
The annual sermon will be delivered 
on the evening previous in the Pres- 
byterian Church, by Rev. P. Fowler, 
of Utica, at which time the arrange- 
ments for the anniversary will be an- 
nounced. 

Timotuy StimiMmay, 
Cor. Sec. 
Buffalo, March 1, 1852. 


Seamen’s Chaplain at San Fran- 
cisco. 


FIRST LETTER AFTER HIS ARRIVAL. 


San Francisco, Jan. 13, 1852. 

Dear Sir :—I hasten to advise you 
of our safe arrival at this port, after 
the short passage of 103 days. This 
long voyage has in a few instances 
been made in less time, but it could 
hardly be done with such a succession 
of calms and light breezes and head 
winds as the Comet had to contend 
with. The best run we had for any 
one day was 310 miles, and on that 
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day there were several hours when 
the wind was quite moderate. There 
was a very high sea, and the noble 
ship seemed to jump from the top 
of one wave to another. But such 
exciting scenes were seldom enjoyed 
by us. Nothing of special interest 
eccurred to break the dull monotony 
of sea life—still the time passed pleas- 
antly away; and the good ship Comet 
which has been our moving  prison- 
‘house for more than ninety days, 
is not an unwelcome object ‘to look 
upon as she now rides at anchor in 
this commodious bay. But what shall 
I say of the voyage? You could be. 
but little edified with a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the horrors of sea-sickness 
which I was permitted to experience 
only fora few hours. Yes! sea-sick- 
ness! that most sickish of sicknesses ! 
that interesting period of introduction 
between fellow passengers when every 
one laughs at his neighbor—until in 
turn reduced to a laughing-stock him- 
self, and when those who first recover 
are excessively amused that any one 
should be so stupid as to remain sick. 
As no discoveries were made in orno- 
thology, it would not be important 
that I give you a description of the va- 
rious birds seen and caught by us, 
from the little stormy petrel, no larg- 
er than a swallow, to the South Sea 
albatross, measuring 14 feet from tip to 
tip of wings, nor will [ ask you to 
listen to a yarn about the spouting of 
the whale, or the march of a school of 
porpoises, or the antics of the smaller 
fry down to the performance of that 
little striped, states-prison-looking chap, 
the pilot fish, which secured a nose 
jewel in the shape of an iron hook 
for his friend the shark, by indue- 
ing him to bite at a piece of pork. 
That little pilot fish acted the part of 
a numerous class of little sinners who 
are always employed in decoying 
greater men into temptation. Suppose 
I give you a panoramie view of our 
delightful passage through the Straits 
of La Maire, with the snowy cliffs of 
Staten Land on the left, gleaming like 
burnished silver in the sunlight, and 
the dark mountains of the Land of 
Light frowning on the right. Or 
suppose I describe the delightful Sab- 
bath morning when we passed close 
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the rate of 15 knots an hour. But 
all this—the poetry and the prose of 
sea life—has been written a hun- 
dred times. One voyage is so much 
like another, that very little can be 
added to the superabundant record 
of salt-water experience from the tima 
of Noah until now. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to lose a man overboard, 
but it is not so common a thing to 
pick him up. I will let you share 
with me the excitement of being sud- 
denly roused from sleep by the cry of 
“A Man Overboard!” We are in 
a gale of wind S. W. of Cape Horn. 
The sea is running very high, and 
you wonder if it is possible to save 
him. With a hasty prayer on your 
lips that God would save the poor 
sailor, you rush on deck.» But al- 
ready the ship is hove to, the lee quar- 
ter boat is Gleared, and with four har- 
dy men quickly but carefully lowered, 
and as they glide away upon the top 
of a great wave, your heart responds 
to the encouraging shout of the cap- 
tain—*“ Well done, my brave boys!” 
But it is so intensely cold, can the 
man keep afloat till the boat reaches 
hita? Yes! for the captain, while 
giving the order to hack the mainyard, 
has himself cut the life-buoy from the 
stern. The man has caught it, and 
now you can see him as_ he rises 
over the wave with his body half out 
of water, waiting for the boat. He 
knows his comrades, and he is sure 
that even in that tempest they will 
not desert him. 

There !—they have carefully drawn 
him half frozen from the water: and 
now, thank God, he is ‘safely on board. 
In a week he is again on duty—but 
you have a kindly feeling towards 
him during the rest of the voyage, 
and. you ‘admire those four daring 
men who were so ready to peril their 


own lives to save their comrade, and: 


you learn to regard bravery as a trait in 
every sailors’ character, when you re- 
member that the whole crew were 
ready to do the same thing. 

Our Sabbaths were mostly pleasant, 
and we had service four times in the 
Atlantic and four times in the Pacific. 
There were many who seemed to hear 
the word joyfully, but my conviction 
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‘ is that there are fewer facilities for 
reaching the heart of Jack in the fore- 
eastle, surrounded by his companions, 
than when let loose to. the choice of 
good or evil on shore. In either case 
he is subjected to peculiar tempta- 
tions, and is a voluntary victim, self- 
condemned to a hard lot. ‘'T'o those 
who had been accustomed to the en- 
joyment of Christian society, it was 
a welcome sound to hear the two 
large bells. of the ship tolling for 
service. We seemed in mid-ocean 
to have run upon a New England 
village with its spires pointing to the 
skies, and its bells that with persua- 
sive tongue kept saying “Come.” 
Nothing seemed to bring us so near 
our former homes on earth as those 
Sabbath bells calling us to prepare 
for our homes in heaven. And now, 
with many thanks to the worthy own- 
ers of the Comet for their liberalitiy, 
and to the ever-vigilant captain and 
officers for their uniform courtesy du- 
ring the long voyage of fifteen thou- 
sand miles, and with many prayers 
for the spiritual welfare of her pas- 
sengers and crew, already scattering 
in every direction over this young 
Empire State, I turn to the chosen 
labor of life, the preachigg of the 
glad tidings to the hardy sons of the 
deep, and as I survey the moral waste 
that demands for its-culture a super- 
human power, I am constrained to 
look up to the Source of all power, 
and exclaim, “O the burden of the 
desert of the sea!” 
Yours truly, 
KE. Corwin. 


Sandwich Islands---Oahu. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE BETHEL 
SHIP. 


Honoiutt, Nov. 9, 1852. 

Dear Sir:—What will you think 
of receiving a letter from me, and of 
what shall I write? Of our noble 
ship, her officers and crew? Shall 
I write of our voyage out,—of the 
pleasant sundowns thro’ the tropics— 
the boisterous passage round Cape 
Horn, which “ guards the entrance to 
the Pacific, and requires tribute of all 
who dare to brave its power?’ Shall 
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I write of the wonders of the mighty 
deep, on whose bosom I rocked for . 
ten months, beholding it in all its 
varied forms, and under all circum- 
stances—when dreaming in calm 
beauty a deceitful repose—and when 
lashed into fury, a sight of grand 
sublimity? No. What then?—Of 
our passage North, across the mild 
Pacific—towards the Polar Regions, 
where there was no night, and where 
the polarity of our needle was. affect- 
ed? No.—Of our encounter with the 
Leviathan of the deep—the hurried 
ery, “There she blows!”—the noise 
and confusion of lowering the boats— 
the exciting chase+the desperate en- 
counter—the stoven boats—the whale’s 
dying strugeles—getting him along- 
side—cutting in, and trying out? 
Oh no. What then? The descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and manifesta- 
tion of God’s power on_ shipboard 
to bring souls to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus! Oh yes, 
that is it. I will commence at the 
first meeting called by the captain. At 
4 bells in the dog watch all hands 
were called up into the cabin, on the 
14th of Sept., 751. The captain, much 
affected, confessed how far he had 
been from living the life of a Chris- 
tian, how much he had neglected 
his duty as a follower of Jesus— 
and expressed his determination to 
live more for God in future. He then 
addressed us on the subject of religion, 
—stating that in future he should have 
divine worship on board the ship every 
Sabbath, and a meeting every Wednes- 
day if any desired it. After exhorting 
us three-fourths of an hour to seek the 
Saviour, and charging us to be recon- 
ciled to God, he said, “ Now let us 
pray ;” when the men simultaneously 
placed themselves in an attitude of 
prayer. It was a solemn and sublime 
scene! Those men with brows tanned 
and weather-beaten, in rough sailor’s 
apparel, kneeling in an humble and 
devout manner before Almighty God! 
—before him who ruled the storm, and 
held the wind in the hollow of His hand. 
Not a sound could be heard beside the 
speaker’s voice, but the hoarse break- 
ing of the sea round the ship. All 
were more or less affected—as for my- 
self ] was very much so. It seemed 
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as if something was at work in the 
bosom of each man; a still, small voice, 
whispering to him of salvation through 
Christ. ‘T’o me, the time, the place, 
the occasion, the circumstances of the 
men, the serious looks, the subdued air 
of each; the howling of the winds, 
and the rolling, crashing tones of the 
billows as they broke around the ship, 
and caused a rush of indescribable 
emotions to pass over me, and stirred 
up a flood of recollections of the past 
—of.Home, Childhood, and Youth, 
—of parents, friends, and relatives—of 
the family fireside—the village church ; 
the prayer-meetings therein—of the 
school-house, and the faces of my play- 
mates—of the river winding through 
the hills, on the bosom of which I had 
often sailed—of the brook on whose 
motley banks I had played—of Time 
passing on, bringing me to man- 
hood without a Hope in Christ!!! 
From that night might be dated the 
commencement of a Revival on board 
which is not yet ended, and may God 
carry it on until every one on board 
becomes a true and humble Christian. 
When I think of the scenes that have 
thns transpired on board I am surprised 
and astonished, and am struck with 
wonder at the results—produced from 
so small a beginning. Surely God has 
been here and stillremains. No other 
could have caused such changes. The 
meetings have been of everlasting 
benefit to many on shipboard. For 
one I thank God for what they have 
done for me; being the means by 
which I have been led to see and feel 
the need of religion to render me hap- 

y in this life and save me in the next. 

have now a hope in Jesus, and have 
an ardent desire to love and serve the 
Lord as long as I live. From my pe- 
culiar habits of thought and education, 
I nave many difficulties, doubts, and 
trials, that others do not have on setting 
out in the Christian course. I. still 
have them to contend with; altho’ I 
never was atotal disbeliever in Divine 
Revelation, | have been very skeptical. 
But [have not room to write further. 

I remain yours respectfully, 
Toul Se 


New Books for Seamen. 


A Reet in a Borrre For Jack 
IN THE Dotprums; being the Ad- 
ventures of twoof the King’s seamen 
in a voyage to the Celestial Country. 
Edited from the manuscripts of an old 
salt. By Rev. Henry T. CHEEVER, 
author of “The Whale and his Cap- 
tors,” “Island World of the Pacific,” 
“ Life in the Sandwich Islands,” &c. 
A volume with the above title from 
the press of Charles Scribner, 145 
Nassau st., New York has just been 
laid on our table. It is an allegory— 
an imitation of Bunyay’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress—in which a crew consisting 
of Watchful, Mind-the-thing's-of- 
the-Spirit, Pray-without-ceasing, 
and others, attempt and do gain the 
same city by sea whither Christian 
went by land. It is designed by 
the author to be one of a series of 
volunes for seamen’s libraries, and 
adds another book to a sea literature of 
a moral and religious tendency. 

“ Doldryms is the name given 
by seamen to those portions of the 
ocean directly under the equator, where 
they have neither North, Hast, nor 
South-East Trades, but baffling winds 
and calms.” We commend the book 
to the sailor, as one, though not fault- 
less, as well adapted to interest, and 
guide him to the “ celestial country.” 
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Rev. Thadeus Osgood. 


Who does not remember this vene- 
rable man? so meek, so persevering 
in his efforts to bless children, and 
the men of the sea, and withal so suc- 
cessful in letting his light shine before 
men. His home, the centre of his la- 
bors for more than thirty years, has 
been the city of Montreal. In the 
prosecution of his labors he visited 
most of the cities of the United 


States, and crossed the Atlantic four- 
teen or fifteen times. But he has made 
his last voyage. He completed his 
labors at Glasgow, Scotland, on the 
19th of January last. A letter from 
that city announcing his death, says: 
“Tiis long and active life was fitly 
closed a few hours before his death 
by requesting that the 12th of Ro- 
mm and the 21st of Revelations 
should be read, ending with a hymn.” 
A good ending: and what a glorious 
beginning he must have made in sing- 
ing the new song! 

ry 


Notice. 


Agents or others holding funds be- 
longing to the American Seamen’s 
I'riend Society, will please forward 
the same before the close of our finan- 
nancial year, which terminates on the 
30tn of the present month. Also 
Jan., March, and April Nos. of the 
Magazine are very much needed. 
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Sweden. 


The Stockholm evening paper Af- 
tonbladet contains the following fresh 
instance of Jenny Lind’s Christian 
generosity :— 

“In September, 1950, the brig Jo- 
bana, of Stockholm, Capt. H. F. Jan- 


open sea. Happily, at this moment 
an American bark sailed past. Its 
commander immediately lay to, and in 
spate of the violence of the waves, Mr. 
Clarke, the mate of the Americad ship, 
stepped into the boat to assist in their 
rescue; At last all had left the sink- 
ing ail, Capt. Janzon being the last 
to quit it, and even the luggage of the 
pecr jellows was saved. ‘The boat 
way at the ship’s side, and Mr. Clark 
was alone in the boat, assisting in 
handing up the last parcel, when a 
billow swamped the little sloop, and 
the bold mate vanished in the bottom- 
lessdeep! For him who had saved all 
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zon, was attacked by a violent storm 
on its way from South Carolina to 
Breinen, sprang a leak and sank in the 
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the others there was now no rescue.— 
Captain Janzon thanked heaven for his , 
own deliverance, but felt what a price 
had, been paid for it. On reaching 
New York he learned that Mr. Clarke 
; had left a family without any means of 
¢ support, and he now bitterly felt his 
own want of means. But he did 
what he could. He wrote to Jenny 
Lind, telling the circumstances simply 
as they occurred; but before he could 
receive an answer, an opportunity of- 
¢ fered of his returning home, and he em- 
2 braced it, arriving last spring. He now 
° sent in a description of his rescue to 
the college of commerce in Stockholm, 
hoping they would grant some reward 
or distinction to the American crew, 
and if possible, some support to the wid- 
ow and children of the unfortunate 
Clarke. Buthe did not succeed! Last 
summer he received command of ano- 
ther vessel, arrived again at New 
York, and his first business was to 
visit Mr. Clarke’s widow. . But judge 
of his delight when he learned that she 
had in the meantime received the gift 
of five hundred American dollars from 
the celebrated Swedish singer. 

We willl not add one word to this 
delightful story. May we all be ready 
to imitate the conduct of every party 
concerned, except the college of com- 
merce in Stockholm, g 


era 
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Covetousness Rebuked. 


C&P OLOOOO—mm- 


Articles of provision were once 
called for to go down the river toa 
missionary station. A certain man 
subscribed two bushels of wheat.. 
When the time came to carry it to the 
boat, he thought one bushel was as 
much as he ought to give, and if all 
would give one, it would amount to a 
great deal. He measured back one 
half, and left it on his barn floor, 
On his return, he found that his best 
cow had broken into the barn, and eat- 
en most of what was left, and had died 
in consequence. Did God have any 
agency in this? Or had He other 
concerns to attend to? One thing is 
certain—had he carried his wheat as 
he promised to do, his cow would not 
have eaten it. Witholding here tended 
to poverty. 
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Acknowledgement of Receipts by the American Bethel Society, yee 


the quarter ending January 1st, 1852. 


THOMAS FARNHAN, President. 


Albany, A. McIntyre, $10—B. R. Wood, $10, . 
Albion, Baptist Church, $34 86 —Presbyterian Church, $20 45, 
Alexander, Presbyterian Chureh, : 
Attica, 4 ; 
Auburn, Young Ladies’ Seciatfs $6—Ist “ i Me $62 18, 
Barre, “5 
Batavia, Baptist Church, $5—Methodist Church, $1 92—Presby- 
terian Church, $20 15; ; 
Bergen, Stone Church, $7 43—Free Church, $3 68-—Congreya- 
tional Church, #10 09, E 
« North Presbyterian Church, $10 42 —Baptist Ch. $5 85, 
Bethel, Baptist Church, $25 25—Presbyterian Church, $9, 
Big Flats, Presbyterian Ch., $8 75—Miss 8. R. Hagerman, pan 
Boonton, N. J., Presbyterian Church, 
Brockport, Presbyterian Church, $37 41—Methodist Ch. 9 ST 84, 
Burdett, Presbyterian Church, 3 
“Byron, < 
pee, Presbyterian Choreb, $20 10—Methodist Ch. in $10 89 


Churchville, Cong’l 
Coxsackie Landing, Reformed Dutch Church, 
Upper Village, : 
Delta, Methodist Episcopal Church, ; 
Dover, N. J., H. McFarland, $3-—Methodist and Pres. Ch., $17. 
Dundee, Un. meeting, ; 
Eagle Harbour, Methodist Church, 
East Mendon, EEL, Chureh, BGP 1i—Baptist Ch, $7 06, 


East Palmyra, . . Pres. 
Hddytown, ; ‘ init $s 
Essex, Lake Champlin Association, F ‘ , 
oe : ‘ ‘ Suis. “ 
Fayett ville, (balinces) a . Baptist “ 
Fredonia, . ; : Presbyterian : 
Geneva, H. H. Seclye, 7 : 2 5 " 
Glensfalls, 


Wammondsport, Methodist Church, oh ‘05—Pres. ‘Ch, $6 40, . 

Horsehead, Un, meeting, ; 

Havanna, Presbyterian “ 

Holland Patent, Mrs. C. P. J ones, L. M, : 

Henrietta, Baptist Church, $8 61—Presbyterian Church, $12 89, 

Holley, Presbyterian Church, $10—Baptist Church, * 80, 

Hornellsville, “ f 5 

Individuals for Hudson River Chaplains : : 

Jefferson Presbyterian Chureh, . 

Knowlsville “ 

Lake George Association, 

Leroy Baptist Church, $317 50---Methodist Church, $15 39—Con- 
gregational Church, $2 98—Presbyterian Chureh, #18, 70 

Lockport, Lowertown, . i 

Medina Baptist Church, $1 50—Presbyterian Church; $15, . 
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Milan, Union meeting, ‘ ‘ - : ' , r F 7 16 
Moravia, “ 8 75 
Morristown, N. J, 2d Presbyterian Church, $23 1b—Ist Poets 

terian Church, $51 42, : AD chs 
Mt. Morris, Presbyterian Church, $20 00—Methodist Church, 

$11 44 5 ee . ot 45 
Newark, N. J., 3d Presbyterian Church, $32 87—Congregational, 

$28—1st Presbyterian Church, $38 40, : 99 27 
Newark, N. J., 2d Baptist Church, $20—1st Baptist Church, 25, 45 00 
Newburg individuals, 4 00 


New York Delaware & Hudson ‘Canal Co., "$400—James Lenox; 
$500—W mm. B. Astor $250, Wm. H. nr $10—A. C. Taft, $5, 1165 00 
Ontario Baptist Church, 4 04—Congregational Church, gS 66, 12 70 


Oswego ist Presbyterian Church, ; 40 00 
Poughkeepsie, Prof. Morse, $10—M. At Myers, $5—Friends, $4 19 00 
Pembroke Presbyterian Church, : ; 20 06 
Perry Baptist Church, $19 75—Presbyterian Church, 5 50, -, 15 25 
Pittsford Presbyterian Church, $37 05—Methodist Chureh, $4-71, 

Baptist Church, $5, . . ; 46 "16 


Pinehill Baptist Church, $6 Oi Presb siotian Church, $22 50, 29 17 
Paterson, N. J., Baptist Church, $15 10—Congregational Church, 


$12 65, 27-15 
Paterson 2d Presbyterian Church, $13 72—I1st Presbyyerian 

Church, $19—Infants, $4, 36 72 
Prattsurgh, Baptist Church, $7 75—Methodist Church, 2 28— 

Presbyterian Church, $22 BD inin sp 32 83 
Port Jervis Reformed Dutch Church, $10 29—Methodist Church, 

$3 ae ay eee and Baptist Se #8 1 ee - 22 15 
Riga Presbyterian Church, < = ges 415 
Reading, C. R. Gardiner, . . s 1 00 
Rochester Brick Church, $127 61—Ist Presbyterian Church, 

$145 06, . 27213 
Rochester First Baptist Church, $15—Washington street Church, 

$2772, : 42712, 
Rondout, M. Wurts, $20—Presbyterian Chnreh, $15, : ; 35 00 
Schenectady Presbyterian Church, : : : 80 00 
Stanhope Ss eo Church, $3 10—Miss Vanness, $1 50;. # 3°60 
Springfield, N. J » Presbyterian Church, - - . 29 00 
Suckasunny, “ - : c 7 - 13 69 
Sweden, # be - . ¢ ; . 13 07 
Starkey Methodist Church, : ; : . , 3 3 47 
Troy 6th street Presbyterian Cam ee eee 49 22 
Utica Methodist Church, . - 5 : 4 - j 20 11 
Vienna Presbyterian anid Methodist, 5 3 i F 5 4 46 81 
Watertown 1st Presbyterian Ohurch, — . 3 : : : : 64 00 
Waterville, ; : i . 4 , 219 
Westfield Presbyterian Church, . 5 4 : ‘ : 30 00 
Whitehall individuals, z 3 ; = - 50 50 
Williamson pial iy Slee Church, ; : ; 4 ; ; 20 04 
York Presbyterian Church, _ OF in ease, PLT ee een 7 50 
Books sold, h 4 46 
Warsaw Congregational Church, $11 90—Baptist Church, $8 50, 


Methodist Church, $5 ay re ; . 25 "14 
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Grronat of PLouvys. 


From Feb. 15th to March 15th, 1852. 


Directors for Life by the Payment of 
: Fifty Dollars. 


Rev. Wm. C. Hoyt, by Second 
Meth. Epis. Ch., Williamsburg 
N. Y. ; : a 2 G40,58 

James R. Gould, N. Y., (balance) 
by his Father, ; 10 0 

Capt. Nathaniel C. Jolson, N. 
Y.,by Thomas Ritter, M.D. 50 00 


Members for Life, by the Payment of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Miss Julia Fisher, Westboro, Mass. 
(balance) . : 

Darius Mead Palmer: Greenwich, 
Ct., by Capt. G. Palmer, (am’t 
acknowledged below) 

Charles T. Chester, by Pres. Ch. 
Shelter Island, N, Y., (amount 
acknowledged below,) 

Remington Havens, do. ~ do. 

Mary J. Goodrich, by Cong. Soc. 
Stockbridge, Mass. H 

Susan Sergent, by do. do. 18 

R. M. Wyckoff, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
by his Father, (amount acknow- 
ledged below,) . 

James D. Sparkman, by Third 
Meth. Epis. Ch., Williamsburg, 
(amount acknowledged, March 
number. 

Daniel Parker by do. do. 

Ralph Pomroy, by do. do. 

Rey. J. N. Sprague, by Pres. Ch. 
Caldwell, N..J. ‘ 26 68 

Mrs, Phebe’S. Sprague, by do. 26 69 

Rev. H. D. Walker, by Cong. Soc, 


12 00 


18 50 
50 


East Abington, Mass. (in part) 18 00 


Rey. C. M. Cordley, by Cong. 
Soc. West Randolph, Mass. 
Mdward Smith, Bast Hampton, 


25 


Mass. ‘ . ‘ i 0 00 
Donations. 
From a Friend in Providence, 
1 ’ 5 00 
Vong. Soc., Winsted, Ct., . 31 40 


Second Cong. Soe., Greenwich, 
Ct,, 113 00 
Rev. “Mr. Thompson's " Society, 
Dracot, Mass., . 4 02 
Wm. R. Post, Sag Harbor, N.Y. 200 
HR Cummings, 2 
Gigh Street Cong. Soc., Lowell, 
Mass.,  . 23 00 
A few friends in Cong. Soc., Har- 
persfield, N. Y., 
Pres. Ch. and Cong’n, Shelter 
Island, N.Y. . ‘ ; 46 13 


Cong. Ch. and Soc., North Ston- 
ington, Ct. A 18 00 

Third Pres. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 40 00 

Clinton eine Cong: Society, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. é 8 00 
Juvenile Soc. in Rev. Mr. bs lacke 

ser’s Cong., Worcester, Mass. 20 00 
Cong. Soc., Farmington, Ct. ll 24 
Yea a Bchoala, Ni Vood sen. 20 00 
Ref’'d Dutch Ch., Harlem, N. 'Y, 

(in part,) . 28 17 
Ref’d Dutch Ch., Grund Street, ‘ 

Jersey City, 87 28 


Collection in Cong. "Soc., ; Darien, ; 
Clas 10 00 


C. R. W., Huntington, N.Y. 1 00 
First Cong. Soc., New London, ~ 
th; 50 60 
Miss ‘Anna Burt, Great Barring. 3 
ton, Mass. 1 00 
Dr. W. Parken, Ne ve 20 00 
Pearl Street Pres. Ch., N. Y. 86 15 
A. -e3) Van Blarcom, Buenos 
Ayres, S A. 10 00 
Rev. J. Scales and Wire, Plain- 
field, N. H. 2 00 
Cong. Sher, Hinsdale, Mass. . 64 00 
Rev. J. W. Ward’s Soc., Abing- ; 
ton, Mass. 16 40 
Cong. Soe. Amesbury and Salis- 
bury, Mass. 18 il 
Rev. Mr. Hammond's Cong., Ss. 
Braintree, Mass. 10 00 
Rev. Mr. Jackson’s Cong., Lin- 
coln, Mass. 7 53 
Rev. D. Hunting’s ‘Cong, Cam- 
pello, Mass., (balance) 50 
Rey. B. Sadtler, Shippenburg, Pa. 2 00 
$1,108 14 
Legacies. 
From the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Jewett, Hollis, N. H... 600 00 
The late Bathsheba French, of 
Dracot, Mass. . 100 00 
The estate of the late "Martha 
Bulkley, of Weathersfield,Ct. 11 25 
$711 25 


Sailor’s Home. 


From Married Ladies Society, Clinton, © 
Ct., 1 Quilt, 3 pair Pillow Cases and $1. 

From "Ladies Central Missionary Sewing 
Circle, Worcester, Mass., six Quilts, 
six Flannel Shirts. 


Colored Sailor's Home. 

From Ladies of Candia, N. H., two 
quilts, two Pillow Cases, one pair Wool- 
len Socks, two Balls of Yarn. 

From Ladies Sewing Society, Fayette- 
ville, Vt., two Quilts and one Dollar. 


